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HOW 


A WOMAN MANAGES A TWO-COW DAIRY 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S dairy farms are 
not of large size, and in many cases 
the careful methods adopted with a 
few cows pay better than the whole- 
sale dairying in our middle and west- 
ern states. A case in point is afforded 
by the example of a thrifty dairy wo- 
man, Mrs A. L. Nye, who began butter 
making empty-handed a 
is rapidly improving her 
financial condition. 

s her dwelling and barn, 


nd alone, and 
herd and 
The illustration 
show which 


has since been considerably improved 





by herself and husband, who is a 
millwright, actively 
trade. At first our dairywoman did 
not like farm work, but as she had 


engaged in his 


it to do, ‘‘I took as much interest as though I liked it.” Mrs Nye 


oversees all the handling and feeding of the grain herself; likewise 
the care of the milk and general comfort of the cows. Riverside 
place has been in the possession of her father’s family for almost 100 
Several acres of land are suitable for 


years. early market garden- 


ing, but little has been raised to sell. Green peas are usually picked 
1 June, and are about the earliest raised in the town. The first 
managed the farm, as Mr 
Maine. While no great profits were realized, improvements were 
made, and the balance kept on the right side. A Jersey cow was 
bought in the 
October, and to Mar 15, when she died, 
sold. Maggie, half Jersey, 
Her feed last 


grain, equal parts corn 


year Mrs Nye Nye was in business in 


spring, which did well during summer; she calved in 
$30 in milk and butter were 
shown in illustration, was then bought. 
winter consisted of English hay and seven quarts of 
sack flour and shorts, one-half this 
Her drinking water is warmed. In 
in another 5 days 12 lbs 114 
She has given 15 Cooley spaces of 

milkings. Her milk flow is 
never large,—not over 8} quarts when fresh,—but it is extremely 
rich. Mrs Nye prefers to have cows calve in November; 


meal, 
amount morning and night. 
4 days she made 10 lbs 7 oz of butter; 


1 


oz, and in 13 days 33 Ibs 10 oz. 


1 
cream in 24 hours of two consecutive 
they are 
then settled on their winter feed and are in a condition to do good 
several months, and when turned out to grass in May 
there is an increase of milk. Butter 
and fhere is 
in handling and caring 


work for 


} 


sells higher in winter, 


less troubl 


for it. As to dairy management, 
Mrs Nye expresses her mind as fol- 
lows: ‘*Why is it that many farm- 


ers will persist in keeping half a 
dozen poor cows, instead of putting 
their real value into two good cows 
and making a 
place of 


as I am sure they 


profit on them in 
keeping the six ata loss, 
must do. Al- 
though farmers who keep inferior 
cows never admit they 
them, 
to the owner. 





MAGGIE 


are a loss to 
can anyone I ever talked with prove they are a profit 

Their usual excuse for keeping inferior cows is that 
they cannot afford to buy high-priced ones. A neighbor, 
called a good farmer, claims that a cow that will average 10 oz of 
butter a day for the first four months after calving ‘is a very good 
cow.’ I say such a cow is-not worth keeping. Another keeps Jer- 
sey cows for profit. All the heifer calves are’ raised, and calve 
when two year's old. The cream is tested, and any heifer that does 
not make 14 lbs of butter each day is sold. In this way a high grade 


neither 


who is 
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of butter cows are obtained. This man tells me that heifers some- 
times do better after their first calf than ever afterwards, therefore 
they should be tested at least a second time. Very few farmers, 
taken as a class, make a business of testing each individual cow, so 
as to know the quantity of butter she can make. This is not busi- 
nesslike. The different kinds of grain should be fed to each cow, 
in order to ascertain what mixture will produce the best results 
with each cow, as I know by experience that there is a perceptible 
difference. Some cows will dotheir best on a mixture of grain that 
costs less rather than on one that costs more. One fall I bought an 
ordinary cow to eat some stock hay I had on hand. Two weeks 
after calving I was feeding her five pints Indian meal and three 
pints shorts per day, half in the morning and half at night. She 
had this feed five weeks, and was then fed two quarts cottonseed 
meal and two of shorts, with the result of an increase of one-half 
space of cream per day and a perceptible gain of flesh in the next 
two weeks. I tried other mixtures of grain, but none did so much 
good as the cottonseed meal and shorts, and no other mixture cost 
so little. Perhaps with a large herd this way of feeding each indi- 
vidual cow could not be readily carried out, but it might be done 
easily with six or eight cows. For the past year I have used Buffalo 
gluten meal with good results as to the quantity of cream; but last 
summer I found it made the butter too soft, and to counteract that 











THE OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HOMESTEAD 
was obliged to feed cottonseed meal. There is no question but 
that gluten meal makes butter soft and cottonseed makes it hard.” 





Sow White Mustard in corn at the last cultivating. It will not 
injure the growth of the corn, but it will make a fair growth, and 
will prevent soluble nitrogen compounds from being washed out of 
the soil, if indeed the mustard does not have the faculty of taking 
nitrogen from the air. The mustard acts as a nitrogen conserver. 
It is, of course, to be plowed under in the fall, preparatory to sow- 
ing to fall grain. Use at the rate of 24 lbs of seed per acre. A field 
thus treated increased the vield of fodder by 500 Ibs to the acre, and 
of grain by more than five bushels, at the Massachusetts experi- 
ment station. The seed can be had of any of the larger dealers. 

Crimson Clover is largely cultivated in southern France, usuilly 
20 lbs of seed being sown per acre. It makes a growth of 18 inches 
high early in the spring, and forms a most valuable fodder for cat- 
tle. ‘‘The plant was probably introduced into Spain by the Moors.” 
It is cut as soon as it isin full bloom. ‘‘Horses are put through a 
course of it for about a fortnight, all dry fodder and oats being 
suppressed, as well as all hard work.” It is the favorite crop 
here to plow under for potatoes and tobacco. 
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KILLING CANADA THISTLES 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


A. A. CROZIER, 


Of the various chemicais used for’ killing Canada thistles, 
common salt has proved most satisfactory. If used alone, it must 
be applied with a liberal hand,—sufficient to kill all vegetation. In 
connection with stock, however, particularly sheep, a less amount 
—usually a small handful upon each plant—has been found effect- 
ive. The salt kills the plant at the point of contact, as well as all 
other plants which attempt to start at that place, while the con- 
stant tramping of the ground by the stock so compacts it that other 
plants are not apt to start from the roots. I have seen complaints 
that mulching was not an effective remedy, but am inclined to 
think the operation could not have been thoroughly done. 

In May, last year, I had barnyard manure applied 
thistles days later an examination 
showed that 
thin, were coming through. Another load was put on, covering the 
thistles a foot deep and extending a foot or more beyond the patch 
all sides. On the first day of August 
The thistles were dead and decayed, root and top, and none 
that | Another patch of 

! Spudding 


toa 


patch of 


about a rod square. A few 


a few plants around the edge, where the manure was 


on the manure was taken 


away. 
have since made their appearance at place. 
reer extent was effectually killed in a similar manner. 


is a method best adapted to lawns and 
a that the ten 
spudding will usually kill t 


meadows. In places where 


there is heavy sod, so dency to sprout is not very 
strong. he thistles in a single season, 


and often 


in a shorter time. The patch should be gone over as 
\ large, thickly set patch is best subdued 


week. é 


The work 


otten as once a 
with the plow. may be done at any time, but is most 


AND 


GARDEN 


destroys all weed growth, and makes the land clean for subsequent 
crops. Frequent cultivation during the growing season is, then. 
the taking of two birds with one stone. It is work that pays in the 
present and in the future, also. Frequent cultivation is 
matter if one plans for it, by making the rows straight and, better 


an easy 


still, by planting in straight check rows, so as to cultivate both 
ways. Aman, with a horse, who understands his business can then 
go over an acre in a surprisingly short time. It is of course impor- 
tant that, as the plants get the 
should become more and more shallow, so as not to injure 


cultivation 
the 


face roots, that are probably feeding where the soil is richest, 


larger and larger, 


sur- 


do not do half enough 
Let them 
season, and they will be surprised and delighted with the re 
| Webb Donnell. 


Farmers, as a rule, in the way of cultivating 


their crops when growing. try thorough tillage for one 


ull.— 





TRANSPLANTING CABBAGES 


DRAKI 


When the plants are about cig! 
to 


become 


it W 


ferred from the seedbed the field, 


then they are less apt to dry befor 
may be 

plants carefully removed, that 
ble. It is important to puddle the 1% 


done by dipping them in thin mud, 


weather is dry, the seedbed 


Oo as Tey 
made from 


‘oating each little rootilet with the mixture. 


( 
be 


ley May remain a 


it the roots 


this 


in a cool, damp cellar, and are 


placed 


or more in ndition w 


week 


t} 
tLiiV) 











effective in the sea- 
son of rapid 
growth. The plow- 
ing should be done 


most 


ften as the this- 


beg 


as ¢ 
tles in to make 
their 
usually at intervals 


appearance, 


of from one to 


three 
cording to 


weeks, ac- 
the 
vigor of the thistles 
and the state of the 
If the 
work has been well 
oiten as 
ssary, no 
thistles 


weather. 


done, 


as 





nece 
straggling 
left at 
the thistles 
will probably all be 


dead 


Ing 


any 


time, 


before the 











of the 
the land 
excellent 


end sul- 
mer, and 
left in STACKING 
condition for some fashioned “go-devil” is now m: 
fall crop. Success ' ae 
will depend largely ater 5g Siege Tp 
on the nature of 

the soil. I have 
seen a patch on 
and 
muck required uni 
other 
patches exist, is to’ plow the land in the ordinary way and plant 
to d cut deeply with the 


hoe, or better st 


" w“ 
Sf 


the middle of 


With 


into 
staek. 

of 30 
short and level h 


an average tons ot 


up 


dvantage on 


heavy 1: 


cultivation afterward. 


und completely by one plowing 


another on 


An- 


scat ring 


. } } ‘ 1 
an occasional while patch 


an entire season. 


small 


oniv 


‘emitting effor 


auring 


method. which 1s the best of all where 


it 
corn. Give extra good cultivation, an 
ill, pull with the hand every plant which the culti- 

thistles fast for the 
but the cultivation soon weakens them, and as tne 
the this- 


if the 


vator has missed. The will come thick and 

first few weeks, 

corn begins to shade the ground and extract its moisture, 

tles long the end of the 
ill all be 


work is well done, they wi dead. 


cease and before season, 


coming, 





Mulching Field Crops.—It may look like an impossibility to mulch 


field of but it can readily be 


, and the returns will be 


a five or ten acre corm or 


, , 
aone large. 


Mulch keeps the ground loose 


and porous, and this causes the moisture in the ground below to be 


” lie 
LLly 


especi 


I 
in 


his i important in dry, 


drawn upward to the surface. 
hot weather, for at 


hardly have too much 
moisture. How can a large field be By repeated culti- 
vation. The light coating of soil on top acts very much as doesa 
regular mulch of straw or leaves, helping plants wonderfully in 
withstanding drouth. Moreover, the constant stirring of the soil 


such a time plants ¢ 


mulched ? 


windrows I igs we 
the 


such 


l 


auls, and w 


ghing 200 to 400 lbs. 


stack. 


RICKER 

improved table-1 
The te 
work 


am is ft 
The hand 
ifit, five men and five horses, 


alfalfa fields. 


only requires 


with tv 


Phese 


an or 
per day 


here 


hay in Colorado 


t 


hay is stacked. 


feet 
little 
work expeditiously, but care must be 
mulch them 


marked off in checks three apart. 


crossings with a dibble. A practi 


roots, and then slightly wi 


nt with ca 


about the 
Frequent cultivation is especially importa 
two inches of the 
The first two or three cultivations 
Afterward, the cultivator 


t 
1? 
I 


surface with a cultivator and fini 


hoe, and hoeijr 


aione 


fully done. 





A Homemade Garden Roller.—The illustration 
handy garden contrivance that can be made in a 
section 


round log 
moothed. yund bits 
iron rod ar n into 


of each end, 


ady 


wheel 


center 
and to 
take 


the roller r 
the 
the 


latter being unshipped for 


of th 


wheelbarrow. 


place 
the 


The special value of this arrangement is that no new 
that the barrow 


this purpose. 
frame nor handles are needed for the roller, and 
can be weighted to give just the pressure desired. 












REQUISITES IN EVAPORATING FRUIT 


CASE, WAYNE COUNTY 


B. J. 


NEW YORK 


HE heavy and general storm in August, 1893, 
caused many thousand bushels of apples to 
fall from the trees in Western New York. 
These were only two-thirds grown, not fit 
for any purpose, not even suitable for feed- 
ing hogs. Still, they were gathered and 
evaporated, and about 50 carloads, or 125,000 
lbs of these immature apples, were sent into 
the markets. No wonder evaporated apples 
were cheap in °94 and not high in 95. The 
people who got such are not going to buy 
any more evaporated apples of any kind. 
They will take prunes, apricots and peaches 

Those of us who are interested in 
New York fruits can 
learn many valuable lessons from California fruit men. While we 
have the advantage of best fruit when it is properly cared for, Cali- 
fornians gain through being thoroughly neat and businesslike in 
their methods of drying and packing for market. If we wish to 
hold the position which western New York evaporated apples have 
attained in the markets of the world, a uniformly better article 
must be put out. Nothing must be used but ripe fruit, and it must 
be pared better, cored better, trimmed and sliced better. We must 
also insist that the bleaching process be done properly, and that 
the evaporating and curing shall be sufficient to insure the fruit 
keeping in warm weather. 

Evaporated apples, in order to hold their color, must be packed 
in boxes and put into cold storage by or before May 1, and kept in 
a cool, dry temperature until wanted for use. I recently examined 
a case of evaporated apples which I made in ‘91, and which had 
been in cold storage since February, ’92. They appeared as fine as 
when first made. 

The culture and evaporating of black and red raspberries is 
Of the product of °94, Wayne county shipped 
The old saying, *‘Good as wheat 
in the bin,” in common use 25 years ago, no longer holds. ‘*Good 
as dried apples in the box,” or ‘dried berries in the barrel,” would be 


instead. 
western 





evaporated 


stendily increasing. 


over 1,000,000 Ibs of dried berries. 


much more comprehensive. Now, as wheat is no longer king, and 
the fruit business is, forehanded people show the same disposition. 
When dried apples or berries are low in price, they hold them year 
after year. Berries seem to keep all right if, when thoroughly dry, 
they are put into new, tight barrels, and stored in a cool, dry place. 

From the small Marion drier of 25 years ago, driers of different 
styles have developed, varying in capacity from five to five hundred 
bushels per day. No particular style makes fruit which will grade 
fancy, 
but it does take a very 
kind of a 


sometimes 





as choice or 


particular 
man, and 
that man is a woman. 
In most of 
rators the machinery 
is run by hand and 


our evapo- 





foot power, W i t h a 
few where steam 
power is used, The 
driers which meet 





with general approval 





in Wayne county may 
be divided into four classes,—the hot-air upright tower, the hot-air 
lay-down flue, the hop kiln, and the steam drier,—all of which do 
good work. The hot-air upright tower makes the finest fruit as a 
rule, while the hop kiln is the cheapest drier to run. 

Evaporated apples are now classified in the markets as fancy, 
ch . prime and 


poor to common. No evaporated apples are 


made in this section which will grade fancy in Boston, limited 
is made which will grade fancy in New York, Chicago and 
the west. Probably a sixth of our product will grade choice in any 


of the markets, while fully 624 per cent of the entire product will 


grade prime. This is 


prime. The 
passed by the German government forbidding the importation of 
dried apples unless accompanied by a chemist’s certificate certify- 


Ing that they are free fram trace of zinc. 


again divided into prime and wire-dried 
division just named is made necessary by the law 


In order to comply with 
this demand, a certain amount is being dried on wood. When 
Germany is buying quite freely, there frequently is a difference of 
te per lb between wood- and wire-dried fruit of the same grade. 
Quality is the object to be sought in drying fruit. 
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ORUGARDS PAY 


SHULL, OHIO 





HOW TO MAKC 


J. MARION 


The accompanying illustrations, engraved from photographs 
taken at the same distance so as to preserve the exact relative pro- 
portions of each, tell the whole story of the difierence between care 





FIG. 1. WELL-CARED-FOR TREE 
and neglect of a young orchard. Each of these trees is the best,— 
not a representative, but the best tree to be found in the orchard 
from which it is taken, though the larger (Fig. 1) is more nearly 
representative than the smaller (Fig. 2). The tenants on five ad- 
joining farms owned by one man, were furnished with a hundred 
or more trees to the farm. Thus the trees were all planted at the 
same time, in similar soil, and from the same lot of trees, so that 
the only difference must come as a direct result of the planting, and 
In the best one of these orchards there was no 
stinting in digging the holes. The roots were carefully spread, and 
the soil, mixed with stable manure, firmly packed about them. 


after-care received. 


Every winter the 
ground has been 
covered with ma- 


nure taken directly 
from the 
few extra 


stable, a 
forkfuls 
being thrown close 
each tree, 
the 
soil 


about 
and 
summer 
has 


during 
the 
been cultivat- 
truck and 


pota toes. It re- 


ed in 


quires some care to 
pass the trees with- 
out injuring them, 
but they will very 
quickly repay this 
extra attention. 
Each spring, about 
the time the leaves 





begin to put out, ; 
1e . Y ro ¢ . ra * = * uy, . 
the trunks and ee ae 
larger branches eer He in = BAD 
oe . ~~? aw, S 7 “s 


are thoroughly 
washed with a 
strong suds made from soft soap, using © soft rag tocuply ‘t. It 
keeps the bark heaithy ad almost cs smooth and glossy as that of 
the tender last year’s shcots. These orcnards are now seveh years 
old, and in this particular one only sevei*>: trees have been lost, in 
spite of the extremety Gry summozs, though I know of one of the 
orchards which nas bus 10 irees left and none of those of value. ° 


FIG. 2. NEGLECTED TREE 


LIVE STOCK 
SUMMER DAIRYING 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


To make the summer dairy successful may look very simple to 
one on the outside of the business. Unfortunately the outside 
view is shared by many on the inside, and they are conducting 
summer dairying solely on the manual labor idea. Now it is a fact 
that summer dairying requires just as much practical knowledge, 
skill and care as winter dairying, and the man who ignores these 
points never has made cows pay, and never will. 

The dairyman who draws a monthly check from his factory, a 
portion of which is profit, is not enabled to do so simply because 
he owns cows, but because he knows how to handle them. For 
instance, turning cows out to pasture may be the worst thing you 
can do for them. You must be sure that there is plenty of grass 
for them to eat, or they will be worse off than if tied to a straw 
stack. The foundation of successful dairying is to keep the cows 
constantly furnished with all they can digest of milk-forming food. 
Under this rule good cows are a mint of money, and poor ones will 
show surprising resfilts. Either bring the amount of pasturage up to 
the number of your cows, or else reduce the number of your cows to 
Anticipate the need of feed several 


the amount of your pasturage. 
3etter plant 


months ahead, and plant plenty of fodder corn now. 
too much than too little, as the surplus will come in play next win- 
I never saw a dairyman yet who put 


ter as silage or cured fodder. 
He generally has 


in more fodder corn than he could_make use of. 
too little. 

Another important point is to take care of the milk after you 
get it, A dairyman must possess an earnest desire to preserve the 
milk quality, or I would not give much for his success in that direc- 
A half-hearted policy, or indifference, will almost surely result 
Nearly every dairyman now understands the rou- 


tion. 
in spoiled milk, 
tine work that it is necessary to follow in preserving milk quality 
on the farm. The trouble is that only a small proportion of them 
as yet put it thoroughly into practice. Thoroughness! How much 


. io , ae 1 + 2 
that means in dairy management. If there are 25 thorough dairy 


men in a township, that is 
to always have good milk unless he goes through a 


equivalent to 25 successful ones. No 
man can exper 
routine practice of aerating and cooling it every night during the 


summer. Even if he has plenty of cold running water, he must not 


depend entirely on it to the neglect of aeration. By submerging 
cold water, I have » develop the most dan- 
Thus a blessing is easily turned into a curse. 


gularity in the dairy unless you despise money. 


hot milk in known it 


gerous taint. 
Don’t despise r 
Be regular in turning the cows to pastwl 


.in milking them, and in 


;no longer than to be irreg- 
butter in the 
That means a 
cold 


for oleomargarine. 


drawing the milk to the factory. It take 


ular, besides insuring profit. Never attempt to 
to store it. 


hold 
» plac 
butter went 


summer unless you have a suitabl 
refrigerator. If all farm-made into storage as 


soon as produced, there would be less sale 





CLEAN DAIRIES 


J. MORGAN, NEW YORK 

There is hardly a single reform now needed in farming greater 
extreme cleanliness about our milking. It is 
have lost the English and Dutch custom of 


than that of securing 
a great pity that we 
having the cows handled entirely by the women, and so the dairy 
product be in their hands from the beginning. The originai mean- 
ing of the word daughter was milker. Having occasion lately to 
buy a few quarts of milk per day for a few weeks, I found most of 
was so foul that it 
I was led to 


one case it 


refused to drink it. 


it tainted from the barnyard. In 
could not be used. Even the cats 
investigate, and found one herd in a barnyard where the urine was 
a foot deep, and the cows were a horrible sight. In another yard 
the hired man spit on his hands frequently while milking. 
strating, I was told, ‘‘Oh, lots of that.” The sum of my 
investigation was a resolution to buy as little milk as possible. But 


in our own yards it needs the most constant watching and deter- 


Remon- 


‘em do 


mined supervision to prevent the average hired man from habits 
which foul the milk. 

There is no reason why a horse should be groomed and curried 
that does not equally apply to a cow. It conduces to her health 
to the flow of milk. It is vastly more important for our own 
health. The milk from the large dairy that I found too bad for 
men or cats goes into a creamery every day to be worked up into 


and 


butter. That this is wholesome for consumers no one need assert. 
It is a steady source of disease. It is an outrage on the community. 

The average American barnyard is far from what it should be. 
It has not improved largely on what it was when our people 
camped in the woods as pioneers. It is seldom thoroughly drained, 
and the barn eaves provided with gutters to keep the yard from 


AND DAIRY 


Not over half of the yards of this section 
In many cases the cows drink from pools 


being soaked by showers. 
are supplied with wells. 

that are tainted from the yard. Saying to a farmer that the women 
ought to be given charge of the miiking, he said, ‘‘They can’t get 
around in barnyards.” To be sure; the woman without rubber 
boots would be ruined; in fact, you could not persuade her to try it, 
There is a common’ sentiment that a barnyard is too dirty for 
women. While living in Michigan, I saw the barnyards of the 
Quakers of the Raisin valley. That was a sight worth seeing. The 
cows were clean. There was neither filth, nor profanity, nor tobacco 
The spirit of love and peace touched the animals, 


juice about. 
There was no lie or deceit about 


Honor pervaded all that was done. 
what was done any more than about what was said- 





EARLY SUMMER SOWING OF CRIMSON CLOVER 


Crimson clover’s great merit is its ability to gather nitrogen. 
The fall growth from a square foot of land in a young apple 
in Rhode Island, where the seed was sown Aug 21, at the rate of 16 
lbs per acre, contained 97 crimson clover plants in the square foot, 
which yielded at the rate of 16 tons of green matter per acre. From 
red clover 


orchard 


a similar area in the same orchard, where the ordmary 
seed was sown, 108 plants were taken, but they weighed only one- 
Bulletin 37, R I station, 


red, and 
to the 


third as much as the crimson clover plants. 
adds that crimson clover grows later in the season than the 
the inter, 
branching habit of 

Comparative tests elsewhere seem to confirm the fact 


thre 


covers soil much better during the w owing 


the crown. 
growth of crimson clover is two or times as mucl 
This 


widespread sowing at the north, for even if it 


the ordinary red clover. alone is sufficient to 


tects the soil with a heavy mulch, which whi 


spring, makes a fine fertilizer, adding to the 
from the air. The 
sown at the north early in July it will have 


conviction is vrowme, 


stand a severe winter. The earlier sowi 


terkilled than 


ptember gave excellent rest 


sowings made Aug 15 
early in S&S: 
cumstances, July sown = crimsor 
sufficiently heavy growth before frost to 


old 


and sow at once to crimson clover il 


early 


Some farmers, whose thin mowings ar 
fertilize, : 
millet. They plan to run the cutter bar rather |} 
ing the clover this fall, so as to leave 

under. Some farmers even hope to 
clover off in time to sow rye or gras 
land that is to be 
earlier the 
winterkilling. 
as well as the 


sown that was only three or four inches high wintered bette 


sown to crimson c 


sown the better it may be, where 


Much will depend upon soil 


seed is 
ger of 
upon temperature. Ina number of insta late 
than 
crimson clover a foot or more in hight. But this crop is certainly 
worthy of being tried in every way that is feasible. 

Condensed reports: G. A. Martin sowed an experimental patch 
Sept 1, between the hills of corn. It grew well, and came out bright 
and thrifty this spring, and was plowed under when in full bloom. 
‘‘Many other small plats were sown last year this part of the 
Chautauqua (N Y) grape belt, and so far as heard from all survived 
the winter.” F. G. McCullum plowed a run-out upland pasture in 
Westchester county, N Y, and sowed to crimson clover on Aug 10, 
which looked well when the ground froze up, although the fall was 
extremely dry. It came through to March all right, but then the 
severe cold seemed to kill it, and by April 15 scarcely a green plant 
But by May 15 ‘*‘was much sur- 
' ' pome 


was left, and other seed was sown. 
prised to find large patches of crimson clover in full bloom. 
of it had winter, killed 
completely, and was then 10 inches high, and presented a beautiful 
L shall give it further trial, as I think in a more favor- 
F. sowed 


stood the severe which common clover 
appearance. 
able season it would come through in guod shape.” H. A. 
five quarts of crimson clover per acre on 17 acres of corn ground in 
Chester Co, Pa, but on account of the dry weather last fall the 
clover did not get the start it should have, and so it froze out. 

We invite further experiences with this crop, especially reports 
from those who sowed crimson clover early this spring. The ide» 
has prevailed that March or April sowing would not do, but at the 
Rhode Island experiment station crimson clover sown in the spring 
reached mature growth during July, ‘‘although on good soil the 
spring growth of this clover may be cut and used for a mulch about 
the trees or plowed into the ground early in June,” and thus prove 
a splendid fertilizer for corn or other late-planted crops. There is 
yet much to learn about this most promi: ing plant. 
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summer horti- 


The tlower shows and 

cultural meetings are more than usually 
attractive this season. Nothing can quench 
the ardor and enthusiasm of the lover of 
fruits and flowers. How mueh of joy, com- 


health is missed by the farmer 
afford to putter with a garden!’’ 


——— 


fort and good 
who ‘‘can’t 


If you don’t find what you want in AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, The de- 
sired information will be published at the ear- 
This 


write us about it. 


liest possible date. applies to any mat- 


ter of interest to the farm or the home, and 
especially to market reports, crop investiga- 
tions and like matters, that affect the farm- 


ers’ pocketbook. Ask and ve shall receive. 
ceuihidialtiaiaintaiaseesi 
Silos built of stone are certainly durable, 
but the silage does not keep as well as in a 
frame silo. If an air-space is provided by 
sheathing up the inside with matched boards 
or studding, the difficulty is partly overcome 


if the outer or stone wall is made air tight 
with cement. We would like the recent ex- 
perience of users of stone silos, as several 


farmers have written us about the matter. 


——_ 

The index to the half yearly volume (which 
closes with this issue) is a feature that every 
intelligent subscriber will appreciate. It 
shows on what pages any leading article or 
department may be found that has been 


printed during the past six months, though 


to index every item would have taken several 


pages. The six months’ issues, 26 in number, 
make a grand encyclopedia of 840 pages—- 
all for the subseription pittance of 50c! As 
an agricultural business directory of where to 
buy farm supplies, stock, machinery, etc, 
the advertisements make it of unique value, 


While its usefulness as a reference guide is rec- 


EDITORIAL 







horticultur- 
the women 


ognized by progressive farmers, 
ists and stock men as well as by 
and children. Our object is to make each is- 
sue of such immediate and timely interest 
and helpfulness that subscribers will feel ev- 
ery number worth the year’s subscription of a 
dollar, while also planning that each half 
yearly volume shall constitute a standard for 
reference and report of progress. 
nile 


Farm Prices and Silver. 





It is asserted that Argentine wheat can be 
sold at 60¢ per bushel in England and still 
leave a fair profit to the producer, owing to the 
poor and humble way in which he appears 
content to live. At present prices,around 70c 
at Liverpool, the American producer nets 40 


to 50c per bushel, and his competitor in the 
Argentine gets the equivalent of about the 
same price in depreciated paper or in silver. 


If silver is reckoned at two for one in gold, 
then the South American’s 40 to 50c is paid 
him in the shape of 80 to 90c of silver. 
Whether a bushel of wheat worth 40c in gold 
will exchange for as much labor and as much 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life on the 


low basis of values that now prevails in the 
United States, as will the same wheat worth 
80c in silver with everything else pro- 


portionately higher, is one form of the money 
question. 

The fall of prices 
standard contraction is 
ted, gold extremists, but it ap- 
plies to what the farmer has to buy as well 
as to what he has to sell. Whether it applies 
equally and whether the country would be bet- 


incident to gold 
generally admit- 
even by 


ter off with the advance in values that would 
accompany free silver coinage, are points 
upon which farmers are divided, as well as 
other people. Upon this issue, every phase 


of opinion will doubtless be fully ventilated in 
the political campaign, and our advice to 
farmers is to read both sides and all aspects of 
this as well as other issues, and 
their judgment and conscience dictate. 

—_——— 

The farmers’ views, as expressed in the 
ballot taken by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
certainly had great influence in the republi- 
can national convention last week. Their 
candidate for the presidency was nominated, 
reciprocity was favored, and protection was 
demanded in perhaps more emphatic form 
than is exactly desired by the 3868 farmers 
who voted for it, while 1672 who voted against 


then vote as 


it, are in no mood for extreme high tariff. 
We conclude that the real desire among the 
bulk of farmers is that the tariff problem be 


evened up, so that as far as possible farmers 
and workers shall get equally as much benefit 
from it as manufacturers. This is why, for 
instance, farmers demand such legislation 
regarding sugar that our American farmers 
may be able to profitably produce the $100,- 
000,000 worth of sugar now imported into the 
United States every year. In the 
condition of our agriculture, it is an economic 


depressed 


crime for farmers to be obliged to grow 
wheat and cotton at a loss, with which to 
buy imported sugar, every pound of which 
can be produced from beets. grown in this 


country. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone of 
the agricultural press has recognized this fact 
and has been a persistent advocate of.a policy 


that would enable onr farmers to put into 
their pockets the money now paid for foreign 
sugar, besides saving the freight both ways. 
This is not a party issue, and we look to 
see other parties rival the republicans on 
this particular point. When Germany and 
France have so wonderfully developed their 


sugar industry that German sugar even threat- 

ens to control the American markets, it is 

high time for American farmers to have a 

fair chance at this new and profitable crop. 
— 


To contribute money for a church debt, 
publié library or for other objects of 
public utility, is not usually convenient 
farmers, but almost every farmer can 
tribute his mite to this and other 


general 
for 
con- 


good works 


by adopting the plan which has proven very 
successful in a few Illinois towns. The 
scheme is for each farmer to raise a certain 
area of some one crop for the benefit of the 
needed fund. We know of several chureh 
debts which have been paid of in this way 


without any particular effort on the farmers’ 
" 
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part. They can raise, without much extra 
effort or expense, a patch of. some crop that 
they are cultivating, and this, when sold, is 
just as good for the cause as a cash subscrip- 
tion. In fact it is better, because by this 
method a more active interest is taken in the 
work by farmers and their families. This 
scheme can be applied to a great variety of 
good works. There is not a township so poor 
but that by using this method could in a few 
years enjoy a nice town hall with a free pub- 
lic library, to which in the same way could 
be added every year or two a nice picture, a 
specimen for the museum, and the like. 
Some such method of interesting farmers who 
cannot spare the cash, if systematically fol- 
lowed up, will in afew years accomplish more 
than could ever be done by dependence upon 
money gifts. The public interest and active 
participation in the work thus encouraged is 
indirectly of quite as much advantage to any 
community as the church, hall, library or 
other enterprise which may result from it. 
——  —_ — 

The Year Book of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture for 1895 is now ready for 
distribution but can be obtained only upon 
upplication to one’s senator or representative 
in congress. Aside from Secretary Morton’s 
account of the doings of the department, fill- 
ing 60 pages, the bulk of the book consists of 
brief papers on topics of general interest to 
farmers, written by experts and illustrated 
when necessary. An appendix of about 100 
pages contains many interesting statistics and 
tables useful for reference. The volume is 
wellindexed and 500,000 copies have been 
printed at a cost of $400,000. The work con- 
tains little that is strictly new and really 
original, but is a valuable compilation for ref- 
erence purposes. 

innocence 

Weed-infested mowings seem to be unusu- 

ally common this year. This is partly due to 


the fact that weeds, like ox-eye daisy, wild 
carrot, shepherd’s purse, etc, are able to 
thrive during a spring drouth that gives a 


serious setback to our cultivated grasses. If 
such mowings are cut early, before either the 
weeds or grass have become woody, they will 
make very fair hay for dry stock. Analysis 
shows that some of these weeds have consider- 
able feeding value, and if they are cut early 
and cured, without being dried into a woody 
state, stock will eat the hay quite freely. 
This seems to be about the best treatment 
that can be prescribed for such mowings. 
cc 

We have previously referred to the great 
impetus given market gardening and trucking 
in the extreme south by the frost of last year 
which destroyed the Florida orange crop. 
New and extensive plantings of strawberries 
have been made and all kinds of vegetables 
have been grown this spring on a more exten- 
sive scale than ever. The increased supply 
from Florida has been felt in the New York 
and other city markets, and some has even 
been shipped to Chicago and St Louis. It is 
undoubtedly true that the market gardeners 
of the middle states and central west have got 


to meet an increased competition from this 
source. 
—— 
Exorbitance of express charges on produce, 


is complained of more strongly than ever now 
that stuff is so cheap. A correspondent com- 
plains that the charges on two dozen eggs, car- 
ried less than a hundred miles, were 60 cts, 
while the eggs could be bought outright for a 
ceut apiece. One of these days Uncle Sam 
will give the country a parcels post at reason- 
able prices uniform for all distances. Then 
we shall look back on such instances as the 
one cited, with the same feelings with which 


we now recall the fact that letter postage 
formerly cost from 10 to 25c. 
———— 


Politicians of all parties have given close at- 
tention to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S recent 
canvass of farmers’ political views. The com- 
plete returns, set forth in our May 30 num- 
ber. have been widely copied and commented 
upon. Almost as much consideration is be- 
ing given to our editorial of June 13 showing 
that prices of 23 leading farm staples now aver- 
age only 57 per cent of their values in 1860, 
compared to 142 in 1870. 127 in 1875, 90 in 1885 
and 97 in 1891. Food for reflection, here, 
surely! 
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licKinley and Hobart. 


William McKinley of Ohio, whose _ biog- 
raphy has already been presented to our read- 
ers, is the republican nominee for president 
of the United States, and his running mate is 
a wealthy corporation lawyer, successful 
business man and prominent politician of 
Paterson, N J, Garret A. Hobart. Both were 
nominated on the first ballot, Maj McKinley 
receiving 6614 of the entire 906 votes, and Mr 
Hobart 535 Other presidential candidates 
fared as follows: Thomas B. Reed, 84 Mat- 
thew S. Quay, 614; Gov Morton, 58; Senator 
Allison, 354. Mr Hobart’s rivals were H. C. 
Evans of Tennessee, who polled 277} votes, 
and ex-Gov Bulkeley of Connecticut, who 
polled 39. Hobart’s nomination was brought 
about by Mr Hanna's forces, and is acrushing 
defeat Platt. 

The gold sentiment of the gathering was so 
overw helming 
that a gold plat- 
form was adopt- 

a vote of 
1104, 
amid cheers, and 
Senator Teller’s 
report, in favor 
of silveratl6tol 
voted down, 8184 
to 1054. There- 
upon a score of 
silver men under 
Teller bolted, 
their an- 
nouncing with 
great emotion 
his withdrawal 
from the repub- 
lican party. The 
money plank 
by in- 
the 
existing 


and ‘‘all 


for Boss 


ed by 
812 to 


leader 


A. HOBART, 
Vice-president. 


GARRET 
Candidate 
opposes free coinage of silver except 
ternational agreement which it pledges 
party to promote. Until then ‘‘the 
gold standard must be preserved ”’ 
our silver and paper currency must be main- 
tained at parity with gold.’’ This by no 
means limits future issues of silver or paper, 
I points to a continuance of the 
instead of to a out 
street and Lon- 


for 


it simply 
present system, straight 
gold monometalism that Wall 
don demanded 

The tariff plank would 
duties on wool and other staple raw 
that American 
$100,000,000 worth 


ore protective 
materi- 
farmers 
now 


rest 


als, so protect sugar 
might produce 
annually imported, and 
by discriminating duties upon goods import- 
ed in foreign \merican ship 
building. Th the ‘‘in- 
fluence and go vernment 
‘to restore peace and give 


the 
restore reci proc ity, 
bottoms, restore 
e platform recommends 


d ofttices’’ of our g 


independence to 
Monroe doe- 


govern- 


‘reasserts the 


favors 


the island of Cuba. 
extent,’”’ 
ment construction and operation of Nica 
of Danish West Indies 
islands. 
ee 

The Folitical Crisis.—The silver bolt from 
» republican party is @ momentous sign of 
<s. It was led by Senator Teller and 

tire Colorado 

on, followed 

itor Dubois 

entire Idaho 

on, Congress- 

Hartmann of 

Senator 

Congressman 

ind Delegate 

Kearns of Utah, Sena- 

Pettigrew of South 

De l eg 
nd and Strou- 
of Nev _Mr 


« speech of 


trine ‘‘to its fullest 


gua 
and 


anal, purchase 
mtrol of Hawaiian 


ada 


SENATOR TELLER. 


rawal was re- 
lly listened to and his bitterest politi- 

acknowledge that his action is dictat- 
Many of the 


instructed for 


dele- 
silver 
e& wetal on the first test. on- 
supporting it, including 
day before this incident at 
‘red Williams, « defeated 


const 


lence 


alifornians 
The 


George I 


mur ¢ 

Ss. Grrant. 

St Louis, 
f Massa- 
i * < « 
address 


democratic candidate for governor 
chusetts last November, 


said in h 


OUR STORY OF THRE 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY, 
Republican Candidate for the Presidency. 





to the Maine democracy at Portland that 
while he believed in gold, yet free coinage at 
16 to 1 and legislation against corporate exac- 
tion was preferable to the republican program. 
Delegations to the democratic national con- 
vention at Chicago are being generally in- 
structed for silver, 

though President 

Cleveland and his 

friends will make 

a bitter fight 

against the white 

metal The result 

is that a movement 

is already on foot 

to combine the free- 

anti-monop- 
oly and 
lementint 

populist, 
and 
under 
Wil- 


the 


silver, 
socialistic 
e dem- 
ratic, 
prohibition 
labor parties 
Teller ana 
liams, leaving 
gold standard dem- 
ocrats to Me Kinley. 
If this 
the 


since the war 


GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS. 


coup d'etat 
llnportant 

Repub- 
tion by 
such 
make their 
[re publicans 


will be most 
effort 
foster 
parties, 
opposition 
likely to win 
proposed combination, which 


succeeds, it 
ante-election 
will 


independent AC 


recognizing that 


would 


licans 
the 
a split in 
campaign 
fear 
to be the only plan whereby the silver 
can be squarely fought out to a finish 

Senator Teller and the delegates 
issued an address to the people of the United 
States, declaring the gold standard to be re- 
sponsible for falling prices and for 
the free and unlimited silver. 
Coming conventions are appealed to. in_ be- 
half of free coinage, with Senator Teller as 
the candidate for president. movement 
is in charge of Senator Dubois of Idaho. The 
probable attitude of the democratic conven- 
tion held on July 7) toward the Teller 
party is a matter of lively conjecture. Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, ex-secretary of the navy, 
gave upa European trip at the last 
to attend the Chicago convention in the 
terests of the gold standard men 

EE 

News of the Day.—Eugene V. Debs, who was 
imprisoned in Illinois for his participation in 
the great railroad strike of 1894, has received 
ovations from laboring people in New Eng- 
land. He had privilege of speaking in 
Boston’s historic Faneuil hall, the *‘cradle of 
liberty,’’ made famous by Samuel Adams, 
Daniel Webster and Wendell Phillips. 

No less than 254 people sudden death 
by the sinking of the English steamer Drum- 
mond Castle off the coast of France. The 
yessel was on her way home from South Afri- 
ca and struck on the rocks of Ushant, going 
down in three minutes. Three persons only 


other 
the 
more 


the seems 


Issue 


bolting 


calling 


coinage of 


This 


(to be 


moment 
In- 


the 


met 


NEWS 


survived—two sailors and a Mr 
Marquardt by name. 

The real ruler of China, who was the 
emperor’s mother, the empress dowager, died 
the other day. Next to Li Hung Chang she 
is said to have the most enlightened 
and progressive person of influence in China, 
and her death may cause to be abandoned the 
plans of reform which she and Li hadjin mind. 

Consul-General Fitzhugh reports from 
Cuba that the Spanish 
tent to protect foreign residents in the island, 
having its hands more than full with the in- 
surrection, and he hints that unless this dan- 
ger to foreign residents can be the 
recognition of the . revolutionists soon 
become desirable. The insurgent 
finds to have progressed so far that nothing 
short of the absolute surrender of Spain and a 
free republic is considered by the Cubans 


passenger, 


been 


Lee 


governinent 1s impo- 


avoided, 
will 


cause he 


A lively sentiment in behalf of silver de- 
veloped at the Maine state democratic conven- 
tion, the gold people winning after a hard 
fight by a vote of 193 to 101. The democrats 
of Delaware declared for gold, and those of 
Florida had a small majority for gold but 
cided to await the vention 
instructions on this point. The 
Idaho, California and New Mexico demo- 
crats were heartily for free silver, those of 
the last named territory indorsing Bland of 
Missouri for president. In Ark 
lution indorsing Bland failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds vote West Virginia 
came out strongly for silver 
Mareus <Aureli 
chairman,as it has done, the republican nati 
al committee gets aman W ho is at the v ry ead 
in political generalship. At th ame time 
it lays itself open the charge of 
about a millionaire 
are not quite to the 
tile of citizens 

A feature of the 
which womankind 
deal of interest 
This does not 
the 
Says 


de- 
for 
Louisiana, 


national con 


ansaS a reso- 


In choosing Hanna 1ts 


rallying 


boss who issociati 


ons 
and 


relish o rank 


} 


rept plican pi pon 


is reflecting rood 
is the woman s 
commit the 
granting of the 

‘We favor the 
wider 


their 


sphe res oO 

CO pera 

from cle Wide? 

ment and 

equal pay for 

ployments for w 
Wholesale loss 

northern .J 

in a hundre 

followed, leaving 
The Ita 


the pope's dels 


lian ece 
a cardinal as well, 
and is succeeded 
Cardinal Satolli’ 


Cathol 
harmoniot 
parently mot 
What believe 
state of atfairs in Armenia‘ 
letter from Miss Barton, full 
of Christians rebuilding their 


but th 


shall we conce! 


covering their health, 
one from Rev Allen Tupper, wh¢ 
Oorfa 

diabolical story vet 


is penetrat 
to the remote town of rned 
the 
sand Armenians, 
were crowded into a church 


thrown over them f 


most 


men, women 


blazing torches cast ints 
entire crowd cremated 


4000 others were | 


massacred 
Dr Jameson, the Sx 
now definitely held f 
five of his lieutenants, on 
vading a country with 
was at peace Several 
the escape of Jameson 
is a social lion, 
who regard Uncle Paul Kruger and ] 
as ‘‘waybacks Moreover Cecil Rhod of 
Cape Colony, who is suspected of being be- 
hind Jameson’s raid, might perhaps be able 
to tell unpleasant the 
relations of the English government with 
South African affairs, if the against 
Jameson were pushed too hard 


from 


and the hero of 


secrets concernil 


case 
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Australia After Butter Trade. 

Just what ear e done in exporting butter 
to England depends not alone upon the price 
here, but also upon colonial efforts to supply 
the home c 1 This last feature has de- 
veloped wonderfully in the last few vears, 
and Australi: utter is now not only a= sta- 
ple in English markets, but one which stands 
In hig favol 

The Australian government is doing every- 
thing !t can to eneourage the dairy industry, 
and it is prol « that at no remote date an 
official system «ot ification and branding 
will be adopted r butter, especially that 


intended for export It sells best in the 
British markets November to May,when 











American and European sources of supply 
are practically closed by reason of high 
prices Out of 35,500,000 Ibs butter produced 
in Australia i 94-5, 30,191,000 lbs were ex- 
ported, these figures also showing an enor- 
mous increase over the previous year. The’95-6 
pl 1) 1 een affected DY the ple- 
nome heat and drouth which prevailed a 
fe hs ago, but itis not expected the 
output will be much diminished Australia 
SA ginning expo! cheese in small 
qua ~ 
——=— 
A Great Butter State. 

Iowa is well dotted with creameries, 5 
counties out of the 99 in the state operati 
these or chetse factories According to 
1895 report of State Dairy Commissioner W. K. 
soardinan, of tl $55 establishments reported, 
64 were cheese factories, 20 made both butter 
and cheese and the remainder butter. Of the 
entire number, 282 were co-operative concerns, 
132 owned by stock companies, 458 proprie- 
tary, and of 52 the organization was uncer- 
tain Of the ole mber, 456 paid for 
crea n the basis <« tter fat tests Tl 
are 80,000 creamery patrons in the state 








516 uperies averaging 854 cows each. 
tot tput of the factories in 95 is estimat- 
ed a 13,500,000, an average of 15,555 per fac- 
tory The accompanying outline map of 
Iowa shows distribution of creameries by 
Cou ~ 
a 

A Well-Known Dairy Expert. 

C. P. Goodric!) is born in Madison coun- 
ty, Ne Yor) 1851 When 15 vears old he 
ren wit s parents to Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. where his father purchased 40 
acres of new land and soon afterwards secur- 
ed an adjoining 40 a from the government. 
His father had poor health and it devolved 
up the son to improve the farm. When he 
reached the age of 25 he married, and bought 
MW acres of land near is father’s farm By 


hard work and close economy the land was 


gradually paid for. but before the debt was 


completely liquidated the civil war broke out. 





Mr Goodrich enlisted in the First Wisconsin 
cavalry. He returned from the war, broken 
in health, and it was not until 1872 that his 
farm was fully paid for. In 1868 he was 
elected to the state legislature. With the ex- 
ception of that winter he could usually be 
found at home, hard at work. By a careful 
study of agricultural and dairy papers and 


an adoption of improved methods,he has made 


a wonderful success of farining He began 
dairying in a small way and by judicious 
management increased the fertility of his 


farm and made money besides. He has add- 


ed to the original 80, and is now very com- 


fortably situated. Two years ago he gave up 
the management of his farm to one of his 
sons. Two other sons are in the creamery 


business in western Iowa. The youngest has 
been instructor in dairying at the Wisconsin 
dairy school, Cornell university, and at the 





Ohio university: he also inade the butter at 
the World’s fair in the great dairy test. Since 
1888 Mr Goodrich has done considerable in- 
stitute work, being at various times ¢ . ie I 
of an institute corps. For the past ten years 
Mr Goodrich is) cont t Various 
agricultural and dairy papers,and is one of our 


most esteemed contributors. He is 





ceedingly practical man and an authority on 
dairy matters. 
—— 


Ground Feed Remarkably Cheap. 


As pointed out several times in the recent 
past, seldom if ever before has there been a 
time when dairymen and farmers could buy 
feed supplies at such little cost Bran, mid- 
dlings and other by-products of the flour mills 
are selling in the west at unprecedentedly 
low prices, and in the Middle and East- 


ern states at freight differences added 
The dour mills have combined and 
the jobbers have been trying to break 
the combination. This they have not 


succeeded in doing, and there is a prospect of 
an increased milling of Hourin the near fu- 
ture. Dhis suggests still lower prices for bran 
and middlings. in view of the low prizes for 
nearly everything else 

Oats are selling among the lowest prices on 
record, and oat feed, a by-product of oatmeal 
mills is ree elving considerable 


many sections. 


attention in 
Oatmeal as a food nowadays 
must be broad and flaky: as a result there is 
an unusually large proportion of the 
left for coarse feed, this being composed of 
the hnH and such part of the meat of the 


grain 


oats as becomes broken in the process of man- 
This oat feed can now be bought in 
many markets as cheap as, or cheaper than 
Gluten feed and glutenemeal are 
also very cheap. 


ufacture. 
choice hay. 


Cooling and Deodorizing Milk—No small part 
of the success of modern dairying is in the 
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proper handling of milk as soon as drawn, a 
time when it is especially sensitive to outside 
influences. Nowhere is this better understood 
than by the buttermaker of a perfectly man- 
aged creamery, who places great stress upon 
the importance of right temperature, utilizing 
every recognized method to secure proper 
cooling and aeration. Here is a hint for ev- 
ery producer, whether selling milk to cream- 
ery, to town family, or converting it at home 
into butter and cheese. Nor is it difficult 
to thus properly care for milk, not only so 
far as Cooling and aerating it is concerned, 
but also in removing unpleasant odors, since 
the introduction to public attention of such 
simple and practical coolers as that put out 
by the Champion Milk Cooler Co of Cortland, 
N Y, circulars describing these being sent 
upon application to all who mention this 
paper. 


Don’t Seed to Grass with -Millet or Hunga- 
rian. ‘These plants must make their growth 
in sixty days,or less, and should have full use 
of the soil. They grow so thick and shady 
that grass could not get a start. If the millet 
is sown very thin and rather late, the grass 
might get a start that would not burn up 
when the millet is cut. For fine hay, Hun- 
garian is preferred, next common millet, 
German millet is more coarse, and Pearl 
millet (a sorghum) is still larger in growth 
If you decide to sow grass seed with millet, 
take extra pains.to have the soil well worked 
to a good depth, as the grass roots must have 
a good bed to hold a mowing in fine shape for 
several years. The longer the land can _ be 
kept in grass without reseeding, the more 
care should be taken in this work. See arti- 
cles on millets and other forage and catch 
crops in our issues of Feb 28, May 2 and May 30. 


Minnesota Creameries turned off 27,000,000 
lbs butter in ’95, valued at $5,400,000, and in 
addition the value placed upon farm dairy 
butter was another $2,000,000. According to 
the report of the state food and dairy commis- 
sioner, 30,000 Minnesota farmers are patrons 
of the creameries, and 306 separators are 
used. Within the last year, it is reported the 
proportion of creameries using the separator 
process has increased from 45 per cent to 60 
per cent of the whole, and those operated on 
the co-operative plan from 42 to 60 per cent. 
Cheese factories decreased in number from 
129 to 65. 

Believes in the Silo.—R. F. 
the ‘‘silo is dying a slow but sure death. 
The fact that three or four men make a fail- 
ure of the silo is no evidence to me and to 
the hundreds that use them all over the coun- 
try that it cannot be made a success. I have 
filled my silo three times and am more pleas- 
ed with it every vear (capacity 90 tons) and 
am now feeding 26 cows from it and found ita 
great help during our recent dry weather. 
[G. C. Wilkins, Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


Mack says that 


Nine-Tenths of the Cheese Produced in this 
country is made in N Y, Wis, 9, Ill, Vt, Ia,Pa 
and Mich, ranking in the order named. The 
N Y product alone is almost half the total, 
and this state and Wis together make over 
two-thirds of all. The rate of consumption 
of cheese in America is about 3 lbs per capita 
per annum, according to See Alvord, chief 
of the US dept of agri. 

Southdown Breeders are rapidly recording 
their lambs of 1895 in order to avail them- 
selves of the reduced registry. fees that are 
now in Before July 1, animals drop- 
ped in 1895, may be recorded on payment of 
50c each by members and $1 each by non- 
members of the association; after July 1, the 
registry fee for these animals will be $1 and 


$2 each, respectively. 


force. 


No Foreign Breeding Horses of consequence 
have come into this country for the past two 
years. During 10 months ended April 30, 
the number was barely 765, and this must 
closely approximate the total for the fiscal 
year which will end June 30. Compared with 
this were imports of breeding horses during 
12 mos of ’% of 1516, in ’92 3312, in ’90 10,868, 
and in ‘88 10,378. 
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Commercial Fruit Growing in New Jersey. 


About one-tenth of New 
farmers are actively engaged in 
horticultare. They have over 41,000 acres in 
large and small fruits. A careful 
the state was taken in May, °9, by 





Jersey’s 4,000 
eomiercial 


census of 


Alva T. 


Jordon, the assistant in horticulture, with 
the aid of prominent fruit growers in each 
wounty. He secured returns from 30538 grow- 
ers, Who each had an average of over 12 acres 


The returns include peaches 18,750, 
4. 
frults, 
were reported, 
which 


in fruits. 
apples GLO4, pears 3707, cherries 
plums 12, a total of 28,652 tree 
which 8772 aeres of small fruits 


quinces 15, 
besides 
making an agregate of 37,425 acres, to 
about one-tenth was added to cover 
specifically reported. The small fruits include 
blackberries 2848, ra 


areas not 


S027 acres, 





sraw berries 


berries 1052, grapes 859, currants 85, - 
berries 20. It will be observed that the peach 
ndustry slightly exceeds all the others put 
ogether. The apple is the next most impor- 


although hardly one-third the acre- 
rhe 


straw berries, 


others in order of im- 


portance are pears, bla 
ries, raspoerries grapes, ( rants, 


and plums. 


goose berries, quinces 
] industry is general throughout 


g 
[rult 








te, the northern counties being second 
“aches, strawberries, cherries, quinces, 
} gooseberries and currants The cen- 
tral section leads in acreage of a es and 
peaches, is second In pear grapes, black- 
berries and raspberries, while the si ern 
ection leads in acreage of pears, grapes and 
small fruits. Most of the reage returned 
is on bearing fruits, only 8 per cent of the 
whole area not being produ ve Las ear 
t increased area or perce: of net é n 
bearing in northern cou es ml cel 
entral 8, southern 6, showing a pr tion- 
itely larger increase in the ne ern inties 
where business is not nearty as extensive is 
in the other parts of the state N 10) pe 
ut of the 15,600 acres of peaches 1 irne 
1 Hunterdon, Somerset, Morris, 
and Sussex counties was not productive las 
ir These counties embrace mot than 
four-fifths of the total peach ‘area in 


state, Hunterdon leading with 8215 acres. The 


pre tLliing opinion seems to be tT i ol 
line is 1 is ell aday ‘iias ik ner ) 
peach growing, and hence the major I ( 
g ers a net setting yvoung orchare This 
‘ lent ¢ inge i eharacter ofl s 
na clue qu is mt to lar I Ss - 
t itie fertiliz is to her cause. Sus- 
S l Vis in tsing pric ing au «YX 
it of s peach a r le 4 ing ¢ irds 
About four-fifths of fru grow plied 
that the business was profitable. Ma eport- 
ed that all fruit crowing is pro ih xcel 
peaches, or berries only, while others say the 
industry pays only occasionally. More atten- 
tion is being given to careful gra and 
packing fruit, especially in the n ern and 
central counties, but out of 2500 reports. o1 


69 per cent say the fruit is carefully 


and pac 


ked About 2600 growers rer t their 

method of disposing of fruit as follo: 
State North- Ce South 

‘ tra e! 
Sold ! ] 2 24 414 L2u4 
Sold d et to dea or 
Sold on ecommisst or direct 4 , 42 a7 
excha %, 70 18 51 l 
. ive 24 l 2 - 
various ways, 4 ’ i j 
o —— 


The American Fruit Growers’ Union. 


This organization recently formed at Chi- 


cago is making progress toward securing better 


returns to shippers and is making arrange- 
ments whereby it is hoped unnecessary gliuts 
in many markets may be avoided. The gen- 


eral office is at No 2 State street, Chicago, 
with Mr Willis Brown of Portland, Ore, man- 
ager Pres John D. Cunningham and the sec- 
retarv are sending out circular letters to fruit 


will be 
own 


** Offices 
our 


consignments of 


shippers, which say: opened 
in principal cities and representa- 
tives will after fruit 
and produce,made by our members, reporting 
exact condition and selling priee where han- 
dled throngh commission merchants selected 
y the union, or through the auction 
A list of the reliable 
houses in every city is prepared, 


look 


houses. 


commission 
and 


most 


being 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


handle 
much 


contracts will be made with them to 
the business of our members at a very 
reduced commission. 

‘*The constitution provides that 
charge made by the American fruit growers’ 
union for looking after shipments shall not 
exceea $1 per car. Im view of the services 


the total 





to the shipper this amount may seem ex- 
tremely sina but when the faet is taken 
into consideration that we expect not less 
than 50,000 carloads of fruit to be handled 
through the union it will be seen that an 
ample amount will be derived from this as- 


expenses if economik ally 
surplus 


sessment to 


pay all 
administered, and probably leave a 
to be divided pro rata according to shipments 
the members.’’ 


amoiltyg 


ceases 
Michigan Fruit Growers’ Experience. 
The summer cneeting of the Michigan state 


was held at St 
attendance 


horticultural Joseph, 


June 10 to 12. 


sor rety 


As those in came 


from the west side of the state, the subjects 
considered related almost entirely to com- 
mereial fruit growing, whichis the all-ab- 


future of 
considered 
be 


locations 


The 


was 


that 
Michigan 
Hart, to 
suitable 


Miehigan, from St 


sorbing topie in section. 
peach growing in 
by Hon F. J. Russell, of 
bright, particula 


} 
I 
shore of 


very 
Iy in 


Lake 

















Joseph northward. For several year 
‘ ips | ri been obtained from 

attered i t ugh s ern Mi 
but there s Vavs caanger iway iro 
influence of e lak iat 1 severe Inter 
Wil aes oy ees Miel in Is 1 Freatl 
fruit-growing st ‘ ty nature The l is 
ill that e dhe desired, h rolling anda 

I It is near to eat and ré or 4 es, 
and is rrounded by states cannot crow 
th verse Although in the near future the 
production of peaches in Michigan will reach 
f rt es e amount now grown, he be 
lieved that with improved facilities for trans- 
1 tation Ine) uling refrigerator cars, &a 

vdy market could be found for the crop at 
ren erat e& price 

President Morrill in speaking upon th 
transportation of fruit, urged that measures 

taken to secure a better distribution of the 
{ s preventing glutted markets and 
securing a ie er price to the proaucers, 
While ‘ prese nt boat service was ili ple 
for reaching t cities across the lake, it was 
ulvisa to bring in buyers to the shipping 
point »®, t s open up territory that has not 
heretofore been reached. Mr Graham ex- 
pla ned the methods used it Grand Ray 
by whit i rge nuntber of buyers had been 
induced to come to the eit and not only 
W ‘ ‘ prices obtained by the producers, 
bu iev were able to sell their fruit and take 
the money home with them, instead of 

isting the fruit to commission merchants 
whom perhaps they had never seen, and 
knew nothing of. 

Many were of the opinion that the planting 
of gooseberries was being overdone, as a 
large acreage has not come into bearing, 
while the prices are rapidly dropping and 


in some cases are less than the cost of pro- 
duction. It was attributed by some to the 
eustom of marketing the fruit while 1t was 
still green. 

a 


To Get Rid of Sorrel in Grass Land, _ there 
is no easy method. The presence of 

pretty certain indication that the land 
be plowed up and thoroughly 
Then 


sorrel is 


should 
for 
lib- 


seed 


cultivated 
manure 
add a good dressing o.1 lime, and 

If you want to do the job this year, 
mowing 
plow as deeply as the soil will 
all the manure or fertilizer 
harrow in thoroughly and 
corn, four or tive kernels every three feet. If 


a year in some hoed crop. 
erally 
to grass. 
immediately, 
put on 
Spare, 


fodder 


cut the sorrel-infested 
permit, 
you ean 


SOW to 


you can use a little hen manure or quick 
acting fertilizer about the hills, it will give 
the corn extra good start. If you cannot get 
the corn in before July 10, better drop the 


three inches apart in the 
event, cultivate thoroughly 
and at the last cultivating 
Cut just before frost the 
feed in September 
This will give a 


kernels two 
drill. In either 
and frequently 

SOW grass seed. 
silo or for dry curing, or 
when pasturage is scant. 


or 


for 

















quality 
planted 


large amount ot fodder although the 
will not be quite as rich when 
early enough for ears to form and the corn to 
glaze. from 3 to 10 bu lime per acre, 
unless you can get wood ashes, which 
tain so much hme that half 
would be sufticient. Of course if you 
by experience that your soil does 
lime, omit it. 


as 


Use 
con- 


the qu 


not 


Manuring for Buckwheat has not been 
much of a study New York fai 
who grow this crop in a large way 
On stony land, its tendency is to grow too 


among 


large and heavy witnout any manure On 
poorer land, stable manure may be lightly 
harrowed in, or 100 to 500 lbs pet i far 
good brand of commercial fertilize be 
used, the richer it is, the less the 

A. A. Southwick, who has made 1 S 
experiments, writes: ‘‘On some land, buck- 
vheat would no doubs be benefited an 
application of salt and lime, thoug t is 
generally considered there is a’ sufticic of 
lime and sodain our farm soils | 

the buekwhat protitat ly ! should ap from 
300 to 500 lbs per acre ol od 
brands of fertilizer compound grain 
crops. pow on Ta ¢ cr I 
land that would be called = dh t I soa 
good crop to grow as ere is 1 ‘ 


pense attending 


Few Cherries and Plums é l J. 


MIOSt ho che 





ed most if tiie . og é 
PiuIns, aiso Wwe ‘ Is ¢ ss 
pean plums and é l | 
Varieties of Europ ] ms that ed 
abundantiyv, ! I 

of fruit except the Lombar I ‘ 
winter had something to do wit N. § 
Pla ( State Poimo ois 

Up the system at this season with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla if \ 1 ward ¢ ner 
sickness, und « re tik t ed it Yr ¢ K- 
ness, «dull hea ‘ f 
ape Your é ) ! 
enriched and ed " 


to the organs, nerve 


Pure blood is the gr need of nds. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla . 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


Hood’s Pills 20 not puree. pain or gripe. 





FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ad- 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigra- 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 








N. Y. State Fair, 


Aug. 31—Sept. 5, 1896. 


premiums. New | 
New water plant. Great attractio1 
mium lists now ready. Apply to 


J. B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany 


Special railroad facilities, reduced 
and all exhibits unloaded from cars on 
fair grounds. 


$25,000 In ngs. 


rre- 


ites, 


the 












Three Cent Hogs. 


Good heavy packing hogs have been selling 
in the Chicago market for a few weeks close 
to 3c per lb, a figure, fortunately for produc- 
ers, seldom reached. At other leading mar- 
kets, such as Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Buffa- 
lo the price is naturally higher owing to dif- 
ferences in freight rates on product to the sea- 
board. Two or three times within the last 
dozen years prices have been well under 4c 
at Chicago, which as the largest packing 
center does much to control prices paid to 
farmers further east, but practically never 
lower than 38hc for good packing weights. 
In the latter part of ’90 hogs worked down to 
this and excellent packing sorts a shade un- 
der, but since that date the average has been 
materially higher until within the recent 
Three years ago better than 8c was paid 
for some time, while in 794 and the first half 
of °95, 44.46e ruling prices, the decline 
beginning in earnest the latter part of last 
summer. While prices are thus almost 
unprecedentedly low, hog product is ranging 
even and the farmer is not bearing the 
whole brunt of the depression, packers being 
forced to take their share. Lard prices are 
the lowest in the history of the trade, the con- 
tract grade in te srces selling in that western 
market at $4.25@4.30 per 100 lbs. The impor- 
tance of this will be realized when it is noted 
packers claim that with lard at these prices, 
the relative value of live hogs is only 2.62 
per 100 lbs. Mess pork and cured meats are 
proportionately cheap. 

fhe following table of comparative prices shows 
the highest figure at which hogs sold during the 
Very often these apply to light 
weights commanding a premium of 15@25¢e over 
medium and heavy hogs which comprise by far 
the greater proportion of the supply: 

TOP PRICES FOR HOGS AT CHICAGO. 
Jan Feb Mar Ap,May Jne Ju Aug Sep Oct Nov De 


past 
were 
hog 


iower, 


months named. 








1896, 4.45 4.35 4.25 4.15 3.75360 — — —_-_—- — 
1895, 4.80 4.65 5.30 5.42 4.97 5.10 5.70 5.40 4.65 4.50 3.85 3.70 
5.65 5.50 5.25 5.60 5.25 5.20 6.00 6.15 6.75 6.15 5.05 4.90 

. 8.40 8.75 8.55 7.90 8.00 7.42 6.45 6.30 7.05 7.00 6.50 5.60 
1842, 4.75 5.05 5.10 5.00 5.10 5.75 6.10 6.20 5.70 5.97 6.07 7.00 
1891, 3.85 3.80 5.15 5.50 5.15 4.85 5.85 5.90 5.75 5.50 4.40 4.15 
1890, 4.00 4.15 4.45 4.50 4.37 4.07 4.05 4. 4.80 4.35 3.90 
1X84 5.35 5.05 5.10 5.05 4.85 4.65 4.80 4.8) 5 4.85 4.25 3.85 
]RS8, 6.00 5.80 5.65 5.90 5.90 5.90 6.75 6.7! 6.90 6.80 5.50 
1ss7, 5.15 5.95 6.10 4.95 5.55 5.85 5.75 5.58 4.90 5.50 5.90 
1S86, 4.40 4.65 4.65 4.55 4.40 4.70 5.25 5.2! 4.80 4.20 5.00 
IRRA, 5.05 5.35 5.05 4.85 4.55 4.35 5.30 5.35 4. 80 4.35 4.00 4.10 
Present low prices cannot be attributed to 
an oversupply of bogs, as receipts for five 


months at Chicago are more than 11 per cent 
sinaller than during the same period in ’95,the 


falling off being almost exactly what AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST’S census of farm stock last 
winter indicated as probable. Nor is the 
trouble with our export trade; foreign ship- 


ments.of pork product during the past 10 
substantially as the correspond- 


year earlier. Total exports of 


months are 


ing period a 


b n, hams, pork and lard for 10 months 
ended April 30 were 912,000,000 lbs, compared 
with 922,000,000 lbs the corresponding period 
ayvear ago, not enough less to appreciably 
ulfect values. The trouble seems to be entire- 
lv with the home consumption. In spite of 
lo prices the domestic demand is small. 
Under ordinary conditions our own people 


are the greatest meat eaters in the world, 


but with the hard times and lack of employ- 
ment experienced by so many people in all 
kinds of labor the past two or three years, 


some instances absti- 
in the use of meat, has been forced upon 
consumers. In too many cases it is not a 
question of cheap meat but of any meat. 

The probabilities of a material improve- 


rigid economy, and in 
hence 


ment in the immediate future are quite uncer- 
tain. Should hog receipts fall off to very 

ill proportions during the coming summer, 
the natural trend in prices would be toward 


an advance, although change of this charac- 
ter might prove but temporary, and therefore 
unsatisfactory. In this direction, a sharp ad- 
vance under the present consumptive condi- 
tions would further shorten the ability of our 
working people to eat pork, and tend to make 
it necessary to go through another transform- 
ation period until a consumptive price is 
again reached. A reasonable outlook for a 
healthy and satisfactory improvement lies in 
the resumption of wage earning power by 
the industrial classes, consequent upon a re- 
vival of trade and manufacturing enterprises. 
Until this becomes a fact, disappointing hog 
markets may be considered among the proba- 
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MR GOODRICH. 





bilities. While many 
prices are too low reasonable profit 
to feeders, this is a subject open to honest 
differences of opinion, taking into considera- 
tion the present market value of corn in the 
states of its greatest production 


contend 


to give a 


that present 





/ Standard Barrel for Apples—The drift of the 
trade toward uniformity of package is 
ing marked progress. Within the 
days most of the apple buyers and 
Boston and vicinity have adopted 


mak- 
past few 
dealers in 
and signed 


resolutions to the effect that they will recog- 
nize as a standard barrel for apples, one 


which shall not be smaller than the 
of the flour barrel, or 174 in in 
head, 284 in in length of stave, and of regular 
bulge. This is the same as was adopted by 
the National apple shippers’ assn. These 
eastern dealers agree not to buy directly or 
indirectly, apples packed in smaller barrels. 


capacity 
diameter of 


They recommend that the heads be of hard 
wood. Packersin our middle and central 
states, who expect to do business with New 
England dealers and exporters, should there- 
fore remember that loss may ensue when 
small packages are used 

Bisulphide of Carbon.—I bought some of the 
‘Fuma’’ carbon bisulphide from E. R. Tay- 
lor of Cleveland, Ohio, and treated’ 500 in- 
habited prairie dog holes with it about eight 
weeks ago and not a hole opened up.—(Rich- 
7 ar Denver, Col 


U3 This stuff is certainly 
and effective agent for 
many kinds, large and 
will send his descriptive catalog 
who state in asking for it that t 
ers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


a powerful,cheap 
destroying vermin of 
small. Mr Taylor 

free to all 
hey are read- 


Spain’s Foreign Trade—Spanish wine ex- 
ports in 9 were nearly 240 million 
than those of ’77. Svain imports a moderate 
quantity of wheat and flour, from this 
country. The U Sis advantageously situated 
so far as distance and shipping facilities are 
concerned. 


gals more 


some 





1854-Established 42 Years- {896 


pt i ADAY 
CEARED 


WIND MILLS 


still maintain their position as the first 
in the procession. Most powerful, most 
durable, most efficient Every mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

U. 8. Solid Wheel pills, Ge m Steel Wind 
Mills. Als [3 X. L. Feed Cutter 

f iron Feed Grincers, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Wood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Leading Water Supply 
House of the W orld. 


Send For Catalogue. 


U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


11% Water St., Batavia, Ill, 








Fe 


It Is So 
Foolish 


To Scrape 


along through your harvest on 
the old Binders or Mowers with 
friction-bearings when you might 


Roll Along on... 


Deering 


Roller and 
Ball Bearings 


The Deering bearings make 
Deering Binders two-horse where 
the old kind are three-horse; and 
they make Deering _ six-foot 
mowers run as light as the old 
kind of four feet. 

The Deering Bearings not only 
save draft and labor and horse 
flesh; but they prevent wear 
and save repair expenses. 

Send for sample copy of the 
Deering Farm Journal and a 
handsome pamphlet called 
‘**Roller and Ball Bearings on the 
Farm’’ free to farmers who men- 
tion this paper. 


DEERING HARVESTER CO., 


Fullerton and Clybourn Aves. Chicago 


ov 


ee 


ee ele eet 


eS ee 








HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 
Grain, an¢d SAWING WOOD with Circular 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 


Highest award 


World’ S 


Fair, . 
CHICAGO, 


Acknowledged ==” 
as the BEST, considering Easy Draft, Dura- 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work, 50-page 


menpilectree- AW. GRAY’S SONS, 


“#e TE NTE! 68 AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P. 0. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HY DRAULICA 


Send for free catalogue 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. f 
Wo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 



















FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


RAN Ec ” For family use. Cheapest tn the 
ANG! FR market. B83. #5 and §8. Circular. 
, HE GRA MFG. CO., 257 S S. 5th St., P hila., Pa. 


FR Dey 


The Standa: 
Different Seee and prices. Illustrated ad nny —_ 
THE BLYMY "RR LRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O 








argest sellers in the worid. 


areca rices free; write 
MONTG OMERY WARD '& co., 
111 to 118 Michigan Av., Chicago. 
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Summer Care of the Chrysanthemum. 


AMY J. BROWN. 


When the shoots of the young plants have 
attained a hight of six to eight inches nip off 
the tip. It will bear no malice and will short- 
ly send out three or four new shoots from the 


top. When these in turn are four or five 
inches long, nip again. This done about four 
times should give a strong, stocky plant, 
quite unlike the tall, scraggl) rowth of the 
unwatched echrysanthemun. 

Do not pinch after Aug 1 except to take off 
weak or superfluous shoots, still keeping the 
bush symmetrical. <A liberal addition of bone 


dust will help matters now, and if you can 





get some dried and pulverized sheep manure 
to be used as a liquid fertilizer after the buds 
begin to form, you will have done all requir- 
ed in that line. Makethe tea weak and use 
moderately The hrysanthemum has in 
almost unlimited capacity for water if the 
drainage is perfect. In drouth they should 


have all they can drink and in intense heat 


the shade of even an old sheet, stretehed 
above them, will be gratefully rewarded 
In damp, hot weather, especially if crowded, 


a fine inildew or mealiness sometimes appears 
on the leaves. Flour of sulphur, applied 
promptly and liberally, will restore their rank 


’ 


greenness. Dust in the 
Again, all at once and 


morning by h 
nothing tirs 











black aphis may cover the tips of the shoots 
For a dozen plants Persian insect powde1 
will rout them of alb gives a cheap vic- 
tory, but for a large collection tobacco tea, 
kerosene emulsion, made weak at first to test 
vill be preferable Vhale o1l soap- 
ire valuabl 
rn 

“If You Had Money what would yx do for 
yourown town,’’ asks AMERICAN AGI I 
Is One hingIw addo, and that w thal ) 
send $50 or more to THE Aat LTURIST to } 
yearly subscriptions for v neig) = 
not already take it. This irnal spires } 
and confidence in the minds of all thinking 
active farmers who reac it It } 3 ‘ 
fundamental pri \ rune ‘ - 
ful: ilture and plain shows i ‘ Ss 
time. energy and best thoughts are devoted to 
the work of the farm, there will } ery little 
possibility of failure. Thus, by helping others 
we are also benefited in that « r neighbors 
are lnore prosperous By observation and ‘ 
quiry, anyone wili find that the poorest and 
most backward Tarlining communities are 


tind a cir- 
Madison ( 


where no agricultural 


L. W. old, 


those papers 


culation.— Grrisw 
NY 


The Lack of American Ships, n 


ly every foretgn port, 


table in me 


is emphasized in a 


cent consular report. Of over 1500 merchant 
steamers at Bangkok, Siam, in one year, not 
one was American, and of over 1700 vessels 
which entered Japanese ports in the same 


year only 32 carried the U S flag. 
struction of the Nicaragua canal will go far 
toward increasing our Asiatie trade. 


Foreign Beans and Dried Peas to the exten 
of 10,000 bu monthly have come into this 
country during the a falling off of 
much more than half owing to existing low 
prices. White beans down to 60e per bu in 
Cal, and &e in Mich, ought to put a 
this Importation. 


past year, 


Stop LO 





Patrons of Husbandry. 
NEW YORK. 


The Grange and the Agricuitural Department. 





An nonynmons correspondent writes to ‘ 
Rural New Yorker that the commissioner « sr} 
culture, Mr Weiting, was ppointed at the dicta- 
tion of Tom Platt. A. R. Eastman comes « Liban 
fashion over his own Signature to the sim ete 


remarks on the case, 
posed 


obstue 


The Rural quot 
and adds that itis “not dis 
, 


Weiting’s worl 


s our recent 


to ham r J 
, orto pla les in his way 
members of the grange are quite LS SeVvel 
as Mr Mastenan in this 
while others indignant at such eriti- 
All of to show that 
the agricultural the 
charge of an officer, 


mornie 
criticising 
are equally 
which 


appointment, 


cis. oes so long: 


state is in 


department of 
appomtive 


instead of 


THE TIMES 


TOPICS OF 


one elected by the farmers themselves (as is 
the case in Ohio, Connecticut and Massachusetts), 
there will always be more or less dissatisfaction. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST believes in taking 
the state’s work tor promoting agriculture wholly 


out of politics, and placing it in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. We have been alone in this 
effort for years, but mean to Keep up the fight un- 
til the laws are amended to the effect. 

Scriba grange, No 9, meets first and third 


Saturdays until October; visitors always welcome. 

Oswego Pomona grange met with Golden 
Sheaf grange of Hannibalville, many subordinate 
grange masters being present. Patrons were 
appointed by the non-appearance of State Master 
Hale or Ov Norris. The meeting was prof- 


co 


dlis- 


erseel 


itable to Patrons andthe inner man well cared 
for | Hannibalville grange 
Co Pomona grange met with Halcotts- 


large attendance, very instructive 


LT — 


Among Farmers. 
Franklin Co (QO) 
Columbus W. J. 
eleeted 
address. He 
abreast 


Concerted Action 
June meeting ef the 
union held at North 
who at the May meeting was 
delivered his inaugural 
y for farmers keeping 


Need of 
At the 
farmers’ 
Schriver, 
president, 


urged the necessit 





of the times and becoming informed onthe ad- 
vanced methods and processes ol! successful culti- 
vation of the soil. Continuing the speaker said 
that the farmer was in astate of political and 
financial demoralization. Thirty-five years ago 
the farmers of this country owned the banks, the 
railroad 1 ind mining stocks and the bonds and the 
securities of their counties. Every enterprising 
farmer owned one or moré scholarships in some 
eollege or university. But the situation has 
changed. Now the banks and railroads and the 
university own the farmers. This haa come 

out through class legislation and unjuse taxa- 
t Th farmer has been robbea of his 
political supremacy. President Sechriver urged 
( certed action on the part of the farmers look- 

e to the repeal of those laws which bear un- 
equally upon the farmers. He said they are not 
S « for any favors but want to be treated fair- 

i thing 

thi i prapre on weeds G. W La } reterread 
especially to the burdock and the wild ituce as 

i t vrreatest weed nuisances to tl farmer, 
I itter is choking out many fields, 2nd cannot 

» exterminated by a few farmers; there must be 
oncerted action if the pest is to be « mquere a. 
Or ot the best addresses was by Prof Hunt 


of the Ohio state university on corn eulture. He 


e an earnest appeal for all farmers to pay 

Ss} il tention to keeping the fields free from 

ssuring them that only by persistent 

work in this direction can best results be secured, 

He « ressed the opinion that drilled corn pro- 

lueed a larger yield than hill corn, the reason 

being that there would be more corn on the 

cround and the roots would be disturbed all one 

wits vy the cultivation. Hie urged the use of the 

most approve (implements in the culture of corn. 

fhe next meeting will be held Aug 19 on the 

vrowunds of the Ohio state university. 

Wind Engines for Country and Town. 

Wind engines have come toe be indispensable, 


not only for the rai l re the miller but for 








ever) farmer who is ater to be pumped, 
eream to be churned, acai: to be sawed, corn to 
be shelled, feed to be ground, ete. Of the four 
distinet kinds manufactured by the fT S Wind 


Engine & FP 
Standard is ri 


unp Co at Batavia, Tl, the Halladay 


‘commended for driving machinery. 


The others are admirable for pumping water but 
the Standard is much the more powerful. Wheels 
ean be had of any size varying from 10 to 60 feet 
in diameter. The larger sizes are used for small 


town waterworks, grist mills, irrigation plants, 
pumping water for railroad tanks, ete. They 
have been in use for more than 40 years and give 
uniform satisfaction, as testimonials from all over 


sectional 
not 


world show. The Halladay hasa 
wheel, It is self-regulating, 


affected by 


the 
wooden and is 


wind 





The saine cony manufactures a solid wood- 
en wheel—the U S—whieh is simple and one of 


the most duraite of its kind upon the market. It 
is hea aimistrong and will withstand much wear. 
If the purchase desires a steel wheel, the want 
is supplied ly the Gem,’’ made of the best ma- 


ordi 


terial with the 
lattes 


(the 
high 


‘arings 
same 


nary orgraphite be 


requiring no oil) and is of the 


standard as the Halladay It isself-regulating and 
handsome, always giving satisfaction. It rests 
upon cither a three or four post steel tower, 


forus to 
We 


which is useless 


say anything mn 


is thoroughly braced. It 


praige of these wind engines. 


have carefully cxamined all the wheels, when on 
exhibition, and while doing practical work on the 
farm and above grinding rs mills. They uniformly 
receive high commendation from those who use 
them. Besides their peer te wind engines, this 


company manufacturers a full 
tanks, pipes, grinding mills, etc, and are ready to 
put in waterwork plants, grist mills and the like. 
Feed grinder powers, corn shellers, wood 


line of pumps, 


horse 














haying cools of the 


and 


saws, fodder cutters, 


quality can be supplied on short notice. We 
believe it will be to the advantage of all our 
readers to apply to the U S Wind Engine & Pump 
Co, Batavia, ill, for a copy of their catalog de- 
seribing all these goods, which will be se ou 
free provided you mention having seen this 
notice in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, other the 


price is 25c. 





> IMPERIAL 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
Unequaled in the li ’ 


Pumping Wind Mills 


* solicit the 
Also Imperial Galvanised. Steel 
Derricks, Iron Turbine 
and Columbia Steel 
Wind Engines. Buck- 
eye Force and Lift Pumps, 
Tank and Spray Pumps, 
Well Drilling Machines, 
Buckeye Lawn PlLowers, 
Kron Fencing. ete. 


MAST, FOOS & CoO., 
SPRINCFIELD, = OHIO. 
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Circulars. 
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STEEL, 


wes” Picket Lawn Fence 


Steel Posts, Steel Rails and Steel Gates; § 

Flower and Tomato Guards, Cabled Field : 

once. 24 to 58in. high, Poultry, Garden : and — yb 
Fence: Steel Wire F ‘ence Board.ete. Catal 


DckALG FENCE CO. g High St. Dekalb, ik 


ar Pec 


BRAS Ss BAI AND 


struments 
8 fe or Bi 











rT) 
oe ae 
‘ 
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verq ted. Fir 


aihameeatant vr Amateur Bb 
LYON & HEALY, 
or. Adams St. aud Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


FRENCH BUHR HILLS 


sizes and styles. Every mill 
"For All Kinds ofG 
A boy can operate a: 
order. **Book on 
and sample meal FR = 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour Fad 

mills built, roller or bulkr system. gd. t POs Bc 
> = ee 
Reduced Prices for’ 96 ed <i ' 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., @e-"Sees 
90 Day Street, Endianapolis, tind. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLS Svaene PRIESL. ANS 


ls of the breed | se in 
producers f f lation 










Grinding. —————— 
1d keep in 
Milis" 
EE 








Contains some of the 
want of show anim 


e llina 








stock, should write come and see the About 80 to 
select from. Achoice lot of Heifer and Bull Calv for 
sale. Prices richt 

A. A. CORTEL YOU, Neshanie Station, N. J. 





METAL WAGON WHEELS, 


ade to fit any 


CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
ry farmer should have a t Ww 
wheels with wide tires They save 
LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 
Iso hebp to sé the zg YT prob- 
lem. Send to 
ARNOLD METAL 
BOX 2, NEW LOD 
For Circular and prices 


FOSTITE *= MILDEW 


On Grapes 


ee 


ais so for Wheels. 


co., 








Goose berries, Potatoes, 


Rose 






Cc. H. JOOS! EN, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 





20 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direc We 
for Circwar. Low ote for car load lot s 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


Crimson Clover 








Thomas McElroy, European 
ceielians 


— Commissio J ant, 

reantile Excha Puilding, 

Harrison St., N. ¥. Continues the largest import of fine 
grade Crimson Clover in the U.S. Prices to dealers only. 





‘For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IL 











CHANGES IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


The past week was marked by low tempera- 
tures and cool nights which retarded all crop 
growth, but there was less raiy than recently 
aud farmers were enabled to resume the al- 
ready delayed farm work. 

Corn made rather slow growth, but as the 
crop was already advanced for the season 
this slight check will be of little consequence. 
The weather was such that cultivation was 
pushed allthe week everywhere except on 
low or bottom lands. Fields were becoming 
weedy on account of previous wet weather 
but another dry week will suftice to have 
them clean and well worked. The only com- 
plaint from any quarter comes from a few of 
the southern counties of Kansas, where the 
drouth which has prevailed all spring in 
nortliwest Texas seems to be spreading to t! 
north. In Texas and Arkansas local drouths 
have done some damage. 

No particular change is apparent in oats, 
except in Kansas where the . unfavorable con- 
ditions which have damaged wheat are now 


seriously injuring the oat crop. Elsewhere 
everything continues favorable and as the 
harvest will be rather earlier than usual 


there seems little probability of anything ex- 
cept another very large crop. 
Winter wheat ] 


arvest is in full progres 
with results about as expected except in Kan- 
sas, Where the crop has proved a great disap- 
pointment. Spring wheat growth is rank 
and excessive fT t 


and cloudy weather is ne 
conducive to t 





development. Rust is 
occasionally reported 
NEW YORK. 


Albany. Albany Co, June 20—The drouth is 





broken at last We had copious rains on the 
8th. Wh and 10th, asun shower on the 11th 
and a good soaking rain the 14th. The storm 
on the 10th was ve ry severe, being accom pa- 
nied by lightning and wind, the latter doing 
considerable dan ve in Watervliet and Col- 
onie All vegetation is greatly benefited, and 
if warm weather continues will make rapid 
srowth It is strange that ourevenings are so 
cool—almost like autumn. It is tothis as 
well as drouth that the backwardness of our 
crops may be attributed. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Wieting has appointed William 
YT. Hughes one of his assistants in place of 
John H. Foley The selection is considered 
awise one. At a meeting of the Atbasy 
city board of health, Dr Balch called its at- 
tention to the present milk supply of the city, 
which he thought was not what it should be. 

He recommended that the board request the 
common couneil t compel milk peddlers to 
take out a license and that they be compelled 
to show a certificate from a state inspector 
that their cows are free of disease before re- 
ceiving a licens« The fact is that many ped- 


diers have no cows at all, but have milk ship- 





ped to em irom tl counties in the state. 
The question then is, how can they geta 
license? Entomologist Lintner reports the 


asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi-Peck) as 
doing eat damage to that crop in central 
New York It Was described and remedies 
for it printed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of 
April 4 

Halcottsville, Delaware Co, June 23—Weath- 
eris warm with frequent showers which im- 
prove vege tation. Pastures are very short and 
the hay crop is a failure. It will not be — 
than a one-fourth crop. Farmers are breaking 
up and sowing corn to meet the dems a Oats 
look well with a dark and large leaf. Some 
pieces of potatoes are looking well. A 
great deal of the seed rotted so that 
some pieces had to be planted the second 
time. Rye is a fair crop and is cut green for 
fodder. 


Charlton. Saratoga Co, June 20—The show- 
ery weather of the ) past two weeks has given 
all « rops a_ bett look and encouraged the 
farmers greatly pe cess will be nowhere near 
a full crop, but with favorable weather more 
than a half-crop will be cut. Oats never look- 
ed better, and potatoes are first rate, but corn 
would be better off if the nights were not so 
cool Except apples there is no fruit worth 
mentioning. Road-working is nearly finish- 
ed and farmers are now paying attention to 
plowing for buckwheat and cultivating corn 
and potatoes. The wife of -Supervisor W. T. 
Cavert died of consumption on June 10. 
John Graham of Putnam, general agent for 
the Meadow King mowers and reapers, was 
last Thursday evening the guest of J. M. 
Johnson as was W. T. Becker of the AWERE 


ory 
I 
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CAN AGRICULTURIST who is at present canvass- for market have not as many as usual. There 
ing the county. is a prospect of very few pears, but a fair crop 
of apples. Those that make milk get only 
about 48c¢ per can of 40 gts. Several 
farmers are raising ducks in addition to 
chickens; there are notso many turkeys as for- 
merly. We have our usual supply of tree 
agents and book agents. Farmers are com- 
plaining of the loss of a great many chickens 
carried away by rats, hawks and crows. 
: ; Many complain that eggs hatch poorly and 
fine, but the potato bugs have found them — apove all small prices for everything prevail, 
again. There will be quite afew plums this go farmers have a hard time of it. Joe Adams 

ear, but the cherry crop is a short one. Rye has so nearly recovered from his broken knee 






























































































Jerusalem, Albany Co, June 235—The fre- 
quent showers of last week did an immense 
amount of good, especially to grass and dats. 
Many of the farmers have sown quite large 
fields of fodder corn as some will not have 
hay enough and pasture is poor. Corn is 
coming up very unevenly this spring. What 
is up is looking fair. Potatoes are looking 


is about 75 per cent of the usual crop. Farm- that he can attend to his livery business as 

ers will not begin harvesting very early this ysual. Most of our schools have closed for 

year. Most of the farmers have finished hoe- the summer vacation. 

ing their corn and_ potatoes. The apple . 

worms have been a pest again this year, and Edmeston, Otsego Co, June 22—Oats are look- 
large number of young trees were stripped ing fine, with an increased acreage. More 

of their leaves. corn was planted than usual aud less potatoes. 


The hay crop will be very light. <All last 
year’s seeding had to be plowed up. Farmers 
egld rains have materially retarded the growth are sowing millet. Rye is being cut and cur- 


Pawling. Dutchess Co, June 25—The recent 


of corn. Although the acre age is unusually ed for hay. James Morrows sold his hops fer 
large the stand is poor and size unusually 4c per Ib. Several hop yards have — been 
small for this season of the year. Some of our plowed up. Old potatoes are a drug on the 
farmers are still plowing up old meadows and = market. Apples bid fair to be a good crop. 
planting them to corn. Great good has been Our highways are now being worked with 
obtained from the large amount of rainfall. road machines. Commercial fertilizers have 
There is promise of a good hay crop even on heen used extensively this season. I. C. 
upland meadows that were considered worth- Stoles sold two carloads. Pastures are being 
less but a short time ago. The outlook fora benetited by recent rains. 


large oat and potato crop is unusually good. 
Having will be a Rec. eae than usual Marlboro, Monmouth Co, June 25—All 
Most dairymen are being compelled to keep about us looks like a_ garden. Since the 
back a large amount of milk. Supply in ex: ess abundant rains every leaf has its deepest 
of demand. hue. The broad acres of potatoes, some al- 
; = ready in bloom, are as luxuriant as if every- 
Princetown, Schenectady Co, June 20—The thing w: p just suited to their fullest develop- 
most important re alestate deal of a decade was ment. Early apples are growing fast, but the 
consummated recently, when Mrs Powell, a cropin this locality will be small. Grass is 
yealthy New York widow, purchased in a few still very light while grain promises an abun- 
hours the farms of Messrs John W. Buys, John dant harvest. 
AI. lyatt \ 1] »})i) 1d 
o Marke "a2 ? W. J. Elder and nat e-mager New Kingston, Delaware Co, June 20—The 
inning. Neither length of purse nor lack of ; ; : 
farms for sale need stop the lady’s purchases Crop prospect 18 good on all spring crops if 
if she be so inclined. | the hoppers do not eat them up as they did 
last year. The hay e« om will be improved by 
the late rains, but at best it will be light. We 





South Salem, Westchester Co, June 20—We 


have had another nice rain, and it has heiped have had rain enough for two weeks to keep 
grain wonderfully and grass was thickened cultivated crops growing and for the last four 
up a good deal. Potatoes and corn are a days enough to help meadows. Field straw- 
growing nicely. The potato beetles are berries never were more plenty than at pres- 
around in great numbers as usual and most ent and privileges by land owners never more 
farmers use plaster with paris green to kill freely given for the reason that most meadows 
them, although a good many use water instead are so light that there is no harm done. Cul- 
of plaster. A large acreage of fodder corn hus tivated berries are yielding well and raspber- 
been putin, a great deal more than usual to ries and wild blackberries are promising well 
make up the deficiency of hay. Strawberries where chere are any bushes left,for last year the 














_ 17 CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
DR 
yy LO in the world, for the money.: All work guaranteed. Send for our beau- 


are plenty, although some of those that raise cattle ate up the bushes very clean in the 
At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar- 
“a” Grade, 844, ‘tifully illustrated Catalog for 19896. Pricesin plain figures. Offices, sales- 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest priced vehicles 
Styie, Finish. rooms, factories: CourtSt. Alliance Carriage Co. Cinciunati, O. Durability. 








JOHN H. JACKSON, Sueeessor to TACKSON BRO Established 1852. 
NEW YORK STA TE DRAIN TALE and PIPE W ORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney. Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 
Use, and Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Make Money Never wears out. Thousands éasily sold 
Sellina this Cs inatown. Good profits. Get your Town 
g y Agency now. Complete outfit for 5c., stamps. 
Article. Ten Reasons Why the 


oldfast Gorn Binder 


Should Be Used. 














WRITE 
NOW. 














Used on every 
shock. Pull and it’s fast. 




















1. Will last a century—used each year. 
2. Saves % labor in binding. 
wy 3. Shock cannot fall or blow down. 
Ss) 4. Keeps stalks always bright and dry. 
R 7 5. Shocks easily tightened for loading. 
(4 6. Binder easily removed for husking. 
\/ 7. A boy can easily do the binding. 
Vip 8. The size prevents its loss in barn. 


9. Ropes are strong, and mouse proof. 
1o. Price so low it can be used 
on every shock. 
Put upw ith 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10 ft. rope. 





TIE CO., 
Box 18 


Unadilla, N. Y. 
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fields and in the woods. The apple crop bids 
fair to be good. There is a very large acreage 
of corn. buckwheat and millet being put 
in to relieve as far as possible the short hay 
crop. The late rain will somewhat relieve 
the gloomy prospect that loomed up before the 
farmer. 


Bellefonte, Center Co, June 23—The crop 
conditions are very much improved since the 
recent rains. A.though the rain could not 
greatly help the grain crop so far as fall plant- 
ing was concerned, it did help the hay crop 
wonderfully, so that what gave promise of a 
very meager yield will yet get a fair crop. 
Corn is coming on nicely. Fruit is promising 
an abundant crop, though just now it is being 
ravaged some by the codling moth in places 


where spraying was not done early enough 
or the work was insufficiently done. Berries 
and garden truck are about the average. 
There is yet a large crop of old wheat on 


hand, the farmers holding the same when the 


price was 80c for a_ still higher figure, 
and now the price is down to 65c and 
thousands of bushels which were stored in 


mills must be disposed of by the first of July. 
There is where the farmer will be the loser by 
15¢ per bu. 

The State Agricultural Society has issueda 
premium list of its 56th annual fair to be held 
at Syracuse, Aug 3 to Sept 5. There 
seem to be no material changes over last 
year. The entries for cattle, horses, sheep, 
swine and poultry close Aug 1; farm produce 
Aug 15; dairy and domestics, Aug 22; im- 
plements, machines, flowers and fruits, Aug 
31. The following persons have been desig- 
nated as judges: 

Cattle—Shorthorns, A berdeen- 


Herefords, 


Angus—Richard Gibson, Delaware, Ont: 
Jerseys, Ww. db G. Dean, Albion, Mich; 
Holstein-Friesians, O. P. Chapman, Wel- 
lington, O; Ayrshires, F. 8S. Peer, Mt 
Morris, N Y Devons and Red Polls, 


A. F. Bronson, Vernon, N Y; Brown Swiss, 
S. Burchard, Hamilton, N Y. 

Horses—Clydesdales, Percherons, French 
Coach, Shetland ponies, children prizes, 
James T. Hyde, "New York; carriage ind 
coach, harness, saddle, four-in-hand and 
tandems, R. W. Rives, New York; standard 
bred, C. S. Burr. Jr, Commack, N Y 

Sheep Cotswolds, Cheviots etc, (,eorge 


Southdowns, 
John L. Thompson, 


Fonda, N Y;: 
Hamipshires, 


Ingersoll, Shrop- 


shires and 





Gas City Ind Merinos, George Hickox, 
Canandaigua, N Y. 

Swine—Small breeds, George Taber, East 
Aurora, N \ large breeds, Warren H. Heus- 
tis, Belmont, Mass 

Farm produce—Grains, Col H. Bowen, Me- 
dina, N Y; vegetables, C. Ty. Allen, Floral 
Park, N Y; bees and honey, W. F. Marks, 
Chapinville, N } 

Dairy—Butter, J. C. Morgan, Mohawk, N 
Y: cheese, G. R. Easton, Lowville, N \¥ 

Fruit—-E. G. Fowler, Port Jervis J H. 
Hale, South Glastonbury, Ct, W. H Cole- 
man, Albany, N Y. 

Domestic VW. L. Dailey. Nunda, N Y, Eve- 
Ivn H. Brown, Hornellsville, N Y, Earl 
Thompson, Syracuse, N Y, James H Davis 
Svracuse, N \ Charles Coolidge, Phelps, 
NY 

A Good Farmer.—John Q. Barlow of Rock 
Rift, Delaware Co, was born Feb 25, 1544, and 
commenced farming for himself on the home- 
stead in 7°75 Three years later he imarried 
Susan Armstrong, who died in March, ‘0. 
Later he married Ellen Ellis and has thtee 
bovs. He has been deacon of the Walton 
First Congregational church for more than 20 
years, and since '94 has been secretary of the 
Delaware county patrons and farmers’ relief 


association, which has a risk of $1,900,000. 


In the fall of 89 he joined the Walton yrange, 
and the next February was sent as delegate 
to the state grange, at which session he was 
elected member of the executive committee 
of that body, and re-elected in ’93. He writes, 
** 1 have come ilize that it is far better 
for me to study well the problems of success- 


ful farming than to grumble at the adminis- 
tration or the leaders of either party Mr 
Barlow is a type of the intelligent men who 
make Delaware county famous for its good 
farming 

Clarence, Erie Co, June 20—At the last 
meeting of the Clarence farming club the 
question of what is to be done to exterminate 


discussed Reports 


that the 


the army worm was full) 


received at the meeting showed 
worm has destroyed immense orchards in 
western New York aud that the fruit erop 


will sustain very serious damage as result 
of this pest. Spraying seemed to do no good, 


nor «did the old remedy of tying cotton around 
the trees to 


prevent their climbing to the 
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MR BARLOW. 
leaves. Whole forests are in some places 
stripped bare of leaves. 

Stephentown, Kensseiaer Co, June 20— 
Farmers are busy hoeing corn and potatoes. 
Last week was very rainy and the hay pros- 


pects are better. School is closed in district 
No 9 on account of scarlet fever. Cows are 
searee and high, while good farm horses can 
be bought for $50 per head.J. F. Russell has 
11 acres of potatoes planted. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, June 20—Our 
long drouth was broken a week ago and all 
crops show much improvement. Hay will 
be light and grain is not now looking as 
well as last year. Corn is small but July 
and August always make our corn crop. But- 


poor. Milk is 
Everything we 


feel 
lbs. 


ter is low and farmers 
worth about 55¢ per 100 


have to sell is low, vet the only way is to keep 
doing, hoping it will be better further on. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Matamoras, Pike Co, June 23—A rain on 


the 14th did the crops much good, but mowing 

land will have to hurry up if it does.well this 

year. Some report strawberries a partial fail- 

ure. Oats have not been doing well, but corn 

is doing tinely, excepting for cutworms and 
; : 

Would 


Crows. not a small bounty on crows 
benetit the farmer? It is almost impossible 
to shoot one here. The potato bug has heen 


y destructive and the new edition is now 
on deck. Otherwise potatoes are doing well. 
Something of an apple blight has struck some 


very 


rees in this section. Grasshoppers appear 
more numerous than a year ago at this time. 
Cherries will be a very poor crop. J. M. Al- 
drich is trying corn in drills’ this year. He 
has also purchased a patent weeder and 
intends to build a_ silo this summer. 


been taken at Milford to reorganize 
Insects are troubling the 


Steps have 


the Sawkill grange. 


gardens very much. Pastures have got very 
short from: lack of rain. Some farmers are 
experimenting with cowpeas and some corn 
fodder has been planted. Farmers are busy 
cultivating corn and potatoes and some have 
sown buckwheat 

Brick Tavern, Bucks Co, June 19—Corn was 


greatly damaged by the cutwortms, especially 
the garly planted. The rain of the 7th and 
Oth made the grass, grain and oats lov. much 
better The hay crop will fall short of 1895 


by 50 per cent, if not more. Oats are looking 
but the wheat crop is very poor for 


ots 
this section. 


very good, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro, June ii—We having an abun- 
dance of rain and there is plenty of feed in 
the pastures. If this wet weather holds a week 
or ten days longer, we will have more than an 
average crop of English hay. Corn and pota- 
toes did not come up very well on account of 
the dry weather and they are a little back- 
ward. Trees have a very heavy foliage and 
old people used to say that it was a sign of a 
plentiful year. There will be the best crop of 
strawberries there has been for years. ey 


are 














are wholesaling at 10 and 12c a basket. Na.- 


tive peas are selling for 40c a peck. 
Huntington, June 17—Farmers were glad to 
welcome the rain we had last week and it has 
done much good. E. F. Pease and Fred P. 
Stanton expect to move into Sea Breeze cot- 
tage on Goss hill by July 4. David Smith has 


sold his sheep to John Gould. H. E. Stan- 
ton shipped last week 160 cow stanchions, 
Lyman Ames died last week, aged 94 vears, 
He leaves three children, Myron, Oliver and 
Mrs Fred A. Johnson. The brooks were 
pretty thoroughly fished last week during 
rainy days and with good success. H. C 


Gardner has bought a milk route at Westtield. 


Charlemont, June 17—The timely rains keep 
the growing crops looking fresh and vigorous. 
It is a little cold for corn yet it has come 
up and stands well in the hills which is about 
all that June can do forit. There is an aver- 
age grass crop. Potatoes are doing well and 
growing finely. Potato bugs doing their 
best to get their share, which keeps the farm- 
ers on the alert for their destruction Some 
who have not too large patches pick by hand; 
others resort to paris green and other poisons 
The apple prospect is not so promising as it 
looked earlier, though we cannot tell yet what 
the harvest will be. June 11 was the day set 
for the annual gathering at the old tree which 
has been observed for the last eight or ten 
years. Rev Dr Whiting of East Charlemont 
gave an address on the oak as an emblem of 


are 


strength; its value as a wood in building and 
house finishing, for agricultural implements 
and wagons. Prof C. A. Holbrook gave an 
instructive and interesting address on forest- 
ry. Rev Mr Ashley of Shelburne Fa fol- 
lowed, deploring the needless waste of trees 
and the desirableness of planting trees the 
roadside. 

Concord, June 16—The asparagus crop is 
inost through with, and has been a tairly pay- 
ing one here. At times there was something 
of a glut in the market, but the drouth short- 
ened the yield later, and prices advanced 
The rain is now coming frequent! ind all 
crops are thriving. In some cases se¢ did 
not come up well fora time, but rain came 
before it wus too late, and now all 1 ngs are 
doing finely. The apple crop here in one-half 
the town is a total failure, « ng to the canker 
worms, but where there were 1 é pples 
look fine. We found, too late, that we had 
the fall canker worm to do with, and s did 
hot save them by inking the trees 
worms got onto the trees in the fail 
ter. Where the trees were sprayed in fall 
and spring the crop was saved. No pears 
amount to anything. Strawberries are gener- 


ally a heavy crop, though the white grub has 
done much mischief on old land 





Lanesboro, June 15—About the same eage 
of corn and potatoes been plat su 
al. The hay crop will be very G ind 
much fodder corn is being planted 1 elp 
out. F. D. Deming has painted his ind 
sheds. 

East Bridgewater, Ju re has been 
a decided change for er 1! last 
three weeks. Much 1 en, and vege 

on is pushing § fe s Seed 
planted within the wee ll be 
quite sure to yield a good crop P ire 
not planted as largely as last vear, | se 
planted are looking well The pot g 18 
With us, and they mol el in 
ever. Oats neve) ed ‘ H in 
came up quick and s Wwe . larg irea 
of forage crops will be plants some 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 








FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
hiealizing that every fa er has, during the ar, some 
thing to sell or exchange, some te P we 
have decided to take advertisements of ft 0 go 
on this page and under this heading i the [ID DLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part ‘ ise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, « rd. 
Cash must accompany each order, and a f ements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward es sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday t guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week Adve ements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will thea ed e above 
rate, but will be charged at the re ir rate « f ents 
per line each insertion, to ¢ na " 

All **Farmers’ Exchange” advertiseme et in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, t . aking 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST Will 


find thatan advertisement in this department ill bring 
ofitabie returns and prove a paying investime 
Address 
AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 


— 





(NELERY npente for eale J. L. QUERNEY & BRO., Madi 
son, N. « 














years. The grass will be much improved, but 
the last cold rain will delay haying, increase 
the quantity on high lands and give good re- 
sults on low. Native strawberries are in the 
market with a good yield, but warmer weath- 
er is needed to ripen them fast. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Coventry, June 17—Abundant rain has in- 
creased hay prospects 50 per cent in two 
weeks. The ground is soaked. Potatoes 


strong and healthy. Large acreage in fodder 
crops with fair hay crop will put usin better 


condition for stock feeding during the win- 
ter. The very low prices for old potatoes 
may teach our farmers to sell early for fair 


prices. Corn and beans coming on 
Sunshine and warm weather needed 
set things booming. Butter rules low 
large local stock on hand. 


CONNECTICUT. 


slowly. 
now to 
with a 


Preston, June 17—Strawberry growers will 
not be blessed with a very fat pocketbook from 
the products of their crop this season, as the 
prices are somewhat lower than in previous 
years for early berries. The supply is about 
equal to the demand. We have been having a 
trifle too much wet weather for the past week 
and it has’proven very destructive to young 
turkeys and chickens. Quite a good many of 
the former have died off. Grass is growing 
nicely. Raspberry canes look well and indi- 
cations point to a large crop. Potatoes and 
corn are doing well, but it is a trifle cold and 
wet for corn. All other crops are doing well. 
Potato bugs are around, keeping company with 
the cutworms. 

Pomfret, June 16 
ed to repair our roads are slow about doing 
their duty. It would seem from their action 
that farm work comes first and the repairing 
of the roads whenever it is convenient, con- 
sequently in sections we are driving 
over the poorest roads imaginable. Our roads 
should be put in proper condition immediate- 


Those who have contract- 


some 





ly. J. Rylands has bought the farm lately 
occupied by Lewis Mowry, he having moved 
to the suminer farm in Abington. J. Manson 
has moved from New York to the Taft farm 
Eggs are 14 to I oats 35¢ per bu, corn $1 
per bag, meal 9 middlings $15 per ton. 

Stamford, June 16—Hay will be dear this 
season, though the heavy rains during June 
have kept it from drying up. Potatoes Tic 
per barrel. L. C. Root of Strathmore dair 
is marketing fine strawberries. Peas in mar- 
ket from farmers out of town. Eggs sell well 
at 20c and best butter brings but 25c. Apple 
trees look well and promise a good crop. Corn 
is growing finely) 

Stamford, June 15—The heavy rains of late 
will be very helpful for all fruits, and for 


The hay crop looked rather 
time and farmers were anx- 


grass especially 


dubious for some 


ious for fear the grass was set and would not 
derive much benefit, but all fears have been 
set aside in that respect. Gardens are look- 
ing well, but the cutworm has destroyed a 


great many plants, cucumbers and pole beans 


especially. Canker worms have done’ great 
damage to trees in this section. Strawber- 
ries plentiful and likewise all other small 


fruits. The building of the new depot is_ be- 
ing rapidly pushed forward and the trains are 
expected to run on the new road bed about 
Oct 1 Gates are being removed from 
crossings and flagmen are kept busy trying to 


avoid accidents. There have been several 
narrow escapes owing to the impatience 


Emmet L. 
addition to his barn. 
for the 


Weed is putting 
Shippan Point is 


on an 
open 


of some 


season 


Tolland, June 15—After six weeks of serious 


drou we are getting an abundance of rain. 
The grass crop will be very light. There 
is promise of a large crop of apples. Straw- 
berries will be pienty and cheap. Cherries 
ire mostly ruined by the drouth. It is too 
early to tell what the prospect for the eran- 
berry crop is. Farmers will sow Hungarian 
and plant corn for fodder The acreage of 
potatoes wil be less than last year and acre- 
age of corn larger Several peach orchards in 


this year on ac- 
The town is repair- 


progress 


this vicinity will not bear 
of the cold winter. 

ing the highways. but has made slow 
An old landmark, 


count 


on account of the drouth. 

the Tolland house,was destroyed by fire some 
time ago. A party of Rockville sports have 
leased for a term of years the stream known 


as the Grant Hill brook, one of the best trout 


streams in the state. They have stocked it 
with some 3000 trout and have built a dam 
and have a tine trout pond. They have also 


purchased a grove and cleared out the under- 
brush, fenced it in with wire and erected a 
house and stable. 
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THE CULTIVATOR AT WORK. 





Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, June 15, at 8 p m. 
The absence of heavy rains in the states of 

the central valleys during the past week has 

been especially favorable for the cultivation 
of crops, which, owing to continuous rains of 
previous weeks, were becoming very grassy. 


While rapid progress has been made during 
the week in freeing fields from weeds and 
grass, in portions of Missouri, Illinois, Ken- 


tucky and Virginia, the crop continues foul. 
The nights have been too cool for some crops, 
especially corn, which, in the principal corn 
states, needs warmer and, to a great extent, 
drier weather. 

In the Dakotas and Minnesota corn contin- 
ues backward as a result of cool wet weather, 
and much injury from cutworms is reported 
from Wisconsin. In the central corn belt the 
crop is generally in very satisfactory condi- 
tion, and has made rapid growth. In Iowa, 
where corn was reported backward last week, 


it is now doing well. In the southern states 
east of the Mississippi corn is being laid by, 
generally in satisfactory condition, but needs 


rain in portions of Mississippi. In Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas, corn continues to suffer 
from drouth. 

Winter wheat harvest has begun in south- 
eastern Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
and in the middle Atlantic 
general in the more southerly 


, 
states, and 1s 


sections. 


Threshing has begun in Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 
The oat crop is generally reported as doing 


well, having made decided improvement dur- 
ing the week. Michigan and Indiana report 
the outlook for this crop, which is now head- 
ing, as exceptionally favorable. 


NEW YORK—Heavy rains on &th and 9th caus- 
ing thoods in southern counties; some damage to 
crops from washing: cool nights and drying 
winds; pastures greatly improved; spring crops 
generally flourishing, except hay; nights too cool 
for corn; plowing for buckwheat begun. 

NEW JERSEY—Frequent showers first of the 
week followed by general and heavy rain Sunday 






were of great benefit to growing and maturing 
crops; cool nights again unfavorable to best devel- 
opment of tender growth. Oats, rye, wheat and 
potatoes much improved; very heavy rain and 
high winds on Sunday did much damage to or- 
chard and small fruits in Cape May county. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Rainfall above and tempera- 
ture below average; fair advancement made in 
all crops; wheat and rye matm und some 
hay cut; oats, corn and vegetables in good condi- 
tion; fruit prospects fair. 

MARYLAND—Abundant rains and cool weather; 
hay prospects improved in west portion; wheat 
excellent in east, elsewhere variable; wheat har- 
vest begun in east and south; oats fair, corn do- 
ing well, but needs warm weather; tobacco 
nearly all transplanted and standing well. 

NEW ENGLAND—Cool and cloudy with heavy 


rainfall; grass greatly 
old fields, where too 
corn, but most crops growing well; tobacco 


improved, except on some 
fully matured; too cool for 
near- 


ly all set; hoeing begun, but delayed by wet 
weather. 
ro 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTIcA, N Y, June 22---There was little anima- 
tion to the cheese market to-day as buyers felt 
very cautious and salesmen disliked to let cheese 
go below last week’s prices. But the New York 
market, after advancing to 7}c the early part of 
the week, had fallen back to Te later and was 
rather weak at that and buyers felt as if they 
preferred to be conservative under such condi 
tions. The sales are only 1000 bxs short of last 


year, but they are 3100 short of two y« 
| during the 


The flow of milk has shrunk but little 


ars ago. 


past week, owing to copious showers, but the 
flies are becoming bothersome and these with the 
hot weather that is threatened will soon reduce 
the yield of milk materially. The sales of the 
day close out all the May cheese and often two 
or three days of June also. Transactions are as 
follows: Large colored, 2292 Dxs at 6$c¢, 3675 at G8e, 
120 at 6%c¢; large white 350 at ¢ , 80 at ogc, 50 at 
6}3e; small white, 78 at 6fe, 40 at 7¢; small colored, 
334 at 68c, 1741 at 6gc, 75 at 6ic, 247 at Tce: consigned 
100. Total 9900 bxs against 10,939 one year ago and 
13,146 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, transactions were 961 bxs large 
at 6e, Oat 68c, 443 small at 6}c, 200 at pt, total 
5654 bxs. 

At Montreal, the cheese market opemed Mon- 


this week with a decline of fully }@ée in 
value, but holders were reluc- 
tant sellers at the drop. About 500 bxs of Que- 
bee province cheese were offered at the wharf. 
With the exception of one or two lots the ruling 
on these was 63@6fc, against 7}@7gc for the corre- 


day of 
buyers’ views of 





| 
' 
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sponding day last week. Finest Ontario makes 
are nominal as to value on spot in Montreal, but 
based on the cost in the country any seller who 
let go for less than 7#@74c would lose money. 

Commenting on the cheese situation it is fair to 
presume that with northern New Y«rk state 
makes available at 7@7j¢ and Quebee poods at Te, 
buyers do not consider the difference in quality 
worth the difference in price. For this reason 
no trade is doing in Ontario cheese, except direct 
over the cable, and in this connection the margin 
tiat shippers are working is hardly a_ profitable 
The Montreal Gazette, which is a recognized 
authority both in Canada andthe U S, takes 
much this same view of the trade. That reliable 
source of information on cheese matters and 
markets generally places the receipts of cheese 
at Montreal the past week at 84,000 bxs, against 
100,000 during the corresponding period last year. 


The Butter Market. 
At Elgin, the ruling price Monday 
week was l4ic ®P tb, against 15c last week. 


one, 


of this 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk exchange has reduced 
the price jc to ljc P qt to the farmer, the price 
taking effect June 16. This is equal to 70e p can 
of 40 qts, and placing the uniform freight rate at 
32c, makes the regular platform price $1 02 p 
can. This is not uniformly followed, of course, 
and while it is the regular market, when there is 
a large surplus some weak holders zre liable to 
shade the price a little. 

Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the week 
ended June 14 were about as the week before and 
reported as follows: 


Millwood, 122 Kitchawan, 89 
Croton Lake, 86 Yorktown, 289 
Amawalk, 50 West Somers, 54 
Baldwin Place, 219 Mahopae Falls, 424 
Mahopac Mines, 189 Lake Mahopac, 83 
Crofts, 107 Carmel, 180 
Hammonds, 43 Total, 1935 

Also 188 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 


667 from Carmel. 
Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans_for the week ending June 22 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& WestRR, 28.269 1,514 316 
N Y Central. 128 694 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,899 _ 
West Shore, 382 303 
N Y, Sus and West, 321 _ 
N Y & Putnam, - = 
New Haven «& H, 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 396 - 
Long Island, - ~- 
N J Central, 35 a 
Lehigh Valley, 22 
H R T Co, . 235 _— 
Other sources, 4,060 — _ 

Total receipts, 151,545 4,973 1,313 

Daily average, 21,649 710 188 

Daily av last week, 21,809 667 207 

Av year ago, 21,794 607 199 











The Light of 
the World is 
Dietz no. 3 


Street Lamp 


It will provide more 
and better light than 
1! gas and do it cheap- 
er. Can be lit and 
regulated from the 
outside, has no chim- 
ney and will not blow 
out, burns kerosene, 
has given complete 
satisfaction for 20 
years. Other makers 
give us sincerest flat- 
tery in imitating it. 
Price $6.00. 

Write for free circular 
and pocket catalogue. If 
your dealer hasn't this 
lamp in stock he will order 
it for you, or we will deliver it anywhere in the b 
United States or Canada for the above price. 
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N°3.CLOBE 
TUBULAR 
STREET LAMP 
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R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
g Established 1840. 60 LAIGHT ST., N. Y. 


BOS 1 DOS 1 DUST GOAEDDE Seer cse1c00e 20! , 


Ohio University, Athens. 


A thoroughly equipped institution for under- 
graduate work, with facilities for instruction in 
Art, Music, Business, ete. An elegant boarding 
hali for ladies. There is 


No Charge for Tuition 
In the collegiate and preparatory studies. 
Summer term every year. Cost of living very 
low. Send for a catalogue to 

PRESIDENT SUPER, - Athens, Ohio 
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TRANSITION MARKET PERIOD. 


TUESDAY EVENING, June 23, 1896. 


National politics and crop conditions con- 
tinue to hold sway in business circles with 
rather more force than that emanaiéing from 
other influence While trade generally is 
quiet, and in some directions positively dull, 


values in the main are fairly well sustained, 
and there are evidences of a_ better 
tone. Securities have within the 
days shown moderate strength, with 

buying a feature. Manufacturers report 
material improvement in orders for finished 


} 


under- 
past few 
London 


roo s i i 
goods, 


otton fabrics are depressed and woo 


ens are moving out rather slowly, yet mills 
are inquiring for the raw staple. Certain 
lines in the wholesale trade point to larger 
purchases, but it is a midsummer business 
after all 


The farm staples are without 
tially novel feature. It is the transition 
od between the old and new crops and 
as a rule cover a narrow range, 
ing further of mild 
Stocks of old grain going into 
are large, and crop prospe 
full average yields. Parts of western 


reat essen- 
peri- 
prices 


wheat show- 


signs manipulation. 
ir 
generally for 


Europe 


anew crop ve 


ts 


have experienced more or less drouth, un- 
favorable to grain and hay crops. This may 
result in a demand for our surplus even 
greater than anormal, although the advent 
of further rainfall abroad would do some- 


thing to repair earlier damage. Generally 


speaking, European crops, outside the U K, 
are in a fairly prumising state, but it is alto- 
gether too early to even surmise what will be 
required from surplus countries. The live 


stock, dairy, fruit and vegetable markets are 














all well supplied Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
= VHOLESA PRICES OF LEADIN« Gl! NS, 
ANDARD GRA Ss, Ne AND ONE YEA ; 
Whea Col = Oats _ 
Chieago, 6 27% $7 boc a 2614 
New York f $ 4 2° 6 6 2944 
Bostot % 3 25 
Toledo, f 3% 48 18! 
St Louis 7 724g 2534 tg «17% 26 
Minnea l ; ms +s 
San F) i . *) 1745 *1 00 “91% * 5 "8745 * 
Lona 4 ite fi', 6 - 
*Per cental Other pr es per bt 
PRICKS AT UHIOAGY FOR FUTURK DELIVERY 
No 2 grades W hea: Cor Oats 
July, image 2 l63¢C 
September, be 2 ; 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN 16 U S&S AND 
This week Last week 0 
Wheat, bu, 48,819,000 49,486,000 
Corn 137 ‘ 9,406,000 


Vats, 8 396.000 8,430,000 r 
At Chicago, wheat has averaged a little 
er much of the time, last week scoring a net 
vance of 4@ic, but opening easier Monday of 
this week, as the visil supply statement showed 
only a decre 667,000 bu. Specula- 


tive interest has been relatively greater than in 





strong- 


le 


small ase oft 


the cash market, intenor millers awaiting the 
advent of new winter, while the shipping trade 
has been only moderate. An encouraging feature 
is the continued free movement on export ac- 
count; this is not large but materially greater 
than the average of the past three months Crop 
advices in the main favorable, but thresh- 
ing returns in the southwest in some in- 
stances show t disappointing yield. Foreign 
markets indisposed to follow advar 3; on 
this side, and crop prospect in western 
Europe generally fair. The crop ex} $ are 
busily engaged in guessing what the Kansas ou 








turn will be, and earlier estimates of a ” vield 
are considera modified. In the cash maket > 
little new wheat h hiat 30 
same are not thoror ad Old No 2 
red fobcarsis qu r Ji prices, 
receipts continuing s ng is the 
Same as July, under ul « nt 
While corn has s« erately row 
range, with interest marked, fair 
s has prevailed, last week's sligl LD ; 
followed by general steadiness at the re 
ing of this week, although weather again vor 
for tl g crop. The trade as a rule 
recognizes this in excellent conditio: il so 
y pt old corn continue free t re is 
$ t l] the market. Cash demand 
t urgent, yet fair business all the time,with ex- 
port trade liberal but less than earlierin the y« 


No 2 ed for Ju 
to a shade better, 


mix 


ly delivery has sold freely at 28¢e 
vith Sept 29@29c and late trans- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


3 27@27He 


actions in No 2 in store aft 28@28}c, No ari 
and No 4 by sample 25;@26}c. 

Oats easy through lack of support, although tie 
eash business of such magnitude asto prevent ap- 
preciable decline. New No 2 oats to arrive next 
month sold at 17jc, with advices of an early har- 
vest and a probability of a free movement from 
farms. Export trade continues liberal. and should 
the in the hay to England and 
France prove as important as unconfirmed buile- 
tins now siate, there ought to be a liberal foreign 
» throughout the year. No se l7j@izse in 
With sample lots No 3 wh up to 18}@ 
i9ke and No 2 white 1 

Rye has shown no recovery, t 
ing dull easy, With No 2 in 

cand fu New 


shortage crops 


ash 


ita 
1i4 


track 
store, ol 

ia 20, 
he market 
s around 32 
otfered 


averag- 


to store a 


tures neglected. Sept was 


at 34c. Stocks of old are large for the time of 
year, and while the outlook for the next crop is 
good, prices are so low that speculators fear to 


sell short very freely 


it existing rates. 
Sarley a little 1 


le less depressed, and that is about 
all that can Hot weather has worked 
against the market, yet offerings not burdensome 
and quality averaging better, sales a little higher. 
Transactions on the basis of Se for 
extra malting grades, with light weight and thin 
fees 5 


(pr rators 1h timothy 


be said. 


30a: good to 


LT aLET Oo 


l barley down to 2 . 
SEC f have shown a dis- 


position to sell for Sept delivery on the basis of 
$29 @2 95 Pp 100 Ibs for contract prime, new. De- 
Velopments unimportant, however, actual busi- 
ness small on both futures and cash account. In 


the main the crop outlook is favorable, especially 


in the western states where so largely grown. 
The small business in old seed has been at l 
range of 2 75@310 for fair to choice. by sample. 
Clover nearly nominal in the absence of offerings 
with the contract grade quotable at 740 p 100 
Ibs, or the same asa week ago. Hungarian secd 
ihia@6se, ordinary millet 45@65c, German do 50a 
75e, broom corn millet 65@85c, buckwheat 75av0e. 

At Toledo, wheat prices governed largely by 
the developments in the harvest fields and the 
outlook in the northwest. Exports of wheat 


and flour encouraging, but actual market unsettled 
within a moderately narrow range. Teledo 
expecting much new wheat until July 
vanced. July delivery 61}a61}c, Sept 62¢ 
! lected and uninteresting with the undertone 
one of easiness. July 28$c, Sept 30}c. 
around isc for July, with No 2 white in store 
Rye neglected at 33e for No 2 cash. Clover nomi- 
nally steady, Oct around $450 p bu. The gener- 
al average condition of the half-dozen clover 
, according to the June government report, 
or points higher than a year ago with 
the acreage 95 2, of a general average. 
At New York, wheat unsettled with 
disposed to discount the leports of crop damage 
in the west. Exports moderate but not large, No 
salable around 64¢c, and old No 2 
red winter at Tic. Flour steady but dull. 
grains have followed wheat, and with prospects 
favorable the undertone one of easiness, in spite 
of gooa export movement f ts. No 


is not 
is well ad- 


,» corn 


Oats weak 








operators 


2 spring in store le 


Coarse 


of corn and oa 





2 corn delivered 35e, this applying to cargo lots, 
With sales in a small way to ship to interior feed- 
ers at a premium. No 2 oats in sture 2a2se, 
York state rye 4ic, western barley 3k@42c. 
, o - on — 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIc., 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONK YEAR AGO 
—-Cattle-~ — Hogs— Sheep- 
1896 SOD 1396 1895 1896 1845 
Chicago, FR 100 Ths, F450 = $5 90 #180 F4AlS, F425 
New York, 450 5 25 450 450 
3uffalo, 450 975 > 40 42 450 
Kansas City, $ 20 7) > 445 385 410 
Pittsburg, 435 ) 85 ) 485 4 4125 





At Pittsburg, cattle without special change, com- 
mon to ordinary lots dull and slow, while the bet- 
ter grades are wanted. Monday of this 
week a good deal ‘ars, the market 
and 


Receipts 


at 52 





smaller 





opening active changed with quotations as 
follows: 

s, Ft $25 g f 2K ‘ 

4 415 vod fat 29 . 

wm 400 mito ll s wm 410 

» n 1) co ) ] ” 

2 ch. } fat ” Ta “ ex & ep ws oo 

Com to good fat oxe 225 300 Veal calves, i) 5 


Small hog receipts and a spirited demand at the 
¢ of the pre week brought 10¢@20e 
in price Receipts Monday were only 
deck londs and nearly all classes of buyers 
‘Il represented, Prin 
and yorkers 3 60@3 65, heavy 3104 
)with rough lots at the usual discount. Sheep 
ut important development, offerings only 
moderate and demand enough to result in main- 
te of prices. The 23 double decks received 
Monday a@f this week sold 10a@15e higher, but the 
market lacked particular activity. Prime weth- 
ers, 95 Wad, good droves, 8a90 Ibs, 3 60 
lots 3154340. Lambs generally 
desirable springs 4@5, fair to 


sent ad- 


~” 


openll 
vance S. 
double 
were wt 


ie light S3 64@3 70, 





medium hogs 


witho 


+ 
t 
} 


nance 


1105 Ibs, 3 
a3 fair mixed 
steady with 


yearlings 3 Wad 50, 


mt), 
choice 
At Chicago, cattle have 


‘ 


moved off fairly well 


the market ruling gen 














‘Tauy 


ste 


udy last 






























an 
opening strong this week. Exporters are buying, b 
maintain there is little profit in the business ow 
ing to existing low prices abroad, which in turn 
are induced by the sharp competition tl 
producing countries such as the Australia 0 
onies and Argentina. Farm-fed cattle « inue 
plentiful in this market, and comuini mer 
chants are urging carly shipments in ¢ 

them out of the way before the season for no1 
western rangers and farm rassers rives 
While choice to exira native beeves are tabl 
at $4 254450, few are good enough to 

these figures, and transactions a l it 41 
down to 350. Stockers and feeders are mal 
supply, veal calves fully steady when « 

butcher stuff in moderate demand, Re ] 1 
clude a good many grass-fed natives rexa 
Which are selling at prices substanti 

ofaweek ago. Quotations are contil i 

lows: 

Fey export steers, 84 1.50 Feeders, 800 to 

Prime. 1500.@ 1600 Ths,4. 4.20 ) Ths $3.2 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 

@14iw tb 3.9@4.1 850 Ib 4 
Fair to med, 1150 Calv 00 Tbs u 3 

@14) Th 6 5 Calve vea 9 
Ch cows and heif Grass Texan 

el (413.90 feds 2 
Fair to good cows, 2.2 2 7 ( un 
Canner 1.292.) hie () 
Poor to bull 1.50 15 rexan lis, 2.€ 

Hogs averaged a shade stronger last il 
are receiving the usual attention this w \ I 
packers disposed to buy as ch ) iS Poss 
view of the low level of provision pr Goo 
packing hogs have crept up a little from the rece1 
ly low level close to 3c, but the quality is « ! 
and buyers are vVnumber of we fil 
ished packing Weights at 83 1l0a32 Mixed drov¢ 
325a@3 40, assorted crit ha .- 
rough lots 2 50a 

Sheep receipts less burda and 
better grades in good demand pri ] W 
reacted Ls@2e, thre ipa t ho 
the opening days of this kK Ni 
news inthe situation, with « ] 
in good demand elit < in 
and weak. Goodto ch p § 
fancy export up to 4a@415, ] t 
a2 75, Yearlings 4 t til ‘ ( 
fancy springs 5 25a I s] ) 

At Buffalo, cattle in rath 1 t} ’ 
either sheep or ho tthe op or « é 
the 90 cars fresh st ne ¢ 1 
advance over last v k ral rt | $ 
Strictly choice hard lon 3 
table upto $4 2504 50, hile green s 1 
as shows the effects of grass, is but 
the usual discount. Moderate inquit 
ers, feeders and butecher’s stuff. The gq 
the hogs arriving is generally l t it 
price ige is harro M« lay’s 1 
75 double decks. Goodto choice hea > 4+ 
medium and mixed droves 3 40a@3 45, witi a 
light up to 350435 Sheep receipts More 
than ample for the demand, taking one d \ 
another, and the market is a little s Mo 
day’s receipts were » double decks, } ‘ 
ering a wide range. Best shipping d kK port 
wethers 3 85.44 25, outside quotations | il 
cluding a few yearlings, h mi l ‘ 
Weights 3@3 60, poor to common d l 
225. Good to cheice spring lambs 5a6. 

At New York, cattle offerings not burdensom«s 
and under a fairly good demand prices rally 
steady at the low range which has so long held 
Common lots easy, and in someinstances slight 
ly lower than a week ago. Present quotations 
are on the basis of $3 75@4 50 for xl to fancy 
native beeves, with ordinary lots and itcher 
stuff generally 2754350. Veal calves i od de 
mand when choice, with sales at 5@05 for com 
mon to extra. Country dressed 3 0@5 Hogs 
quiet at 3504390 lw, with country dressed 4 50@ 
6. Strictly choice sheep in only moderate supp 
and steady, common lambs and mix drove 
dulland heavy. Sales on the basis of a+ BO 
f rr poor to extra shee p ind ye trlings ta 
6 50 for lambs, with fancy springs at a ] 

At Boston, milch cows with young « 3 s 
@40 for poor to good, and 45@65 for el fil 
cy Two-year-old steers suitable for } or 
summer paosturage a2 three-year-old a 32 

At London, American steers 9@10c P tt st 
dressed weight, heep 10@1le \? ib, essed 
weight. Refrigerator becf 6ha7he Pp it 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, which handles such a pl 
portion of the surplus ] t vi f cal 
use and shipment 1 points, offer 5 
have been exceptio l hea R t 
week exceeded ”, a ph nenal 1 for the 
summer season, When the demand ted. 
The market was i! 4 lition to al l 
offerings remuining fter throngh s ts t 
the east and prices softened perhaps $5 ] id, 
with comparative quictude at the oj rf 
the present week fhe encouragil rt de- 
mand for horse woth w and east, noted in 











this journal from time to time, affords some sup- 
port to prices tor the better grades. At sucli east- 
ern markets as NY and Boston activity is lacking, 
although a good many horses are changing hands. 
Heavy pairs have at Boston at 250@325, good 
drivers up to 150@175, and fast horses at a good 
premium, depending upon merit. In the follow- 
ing table, prices apply to horses sold at the Chica- 
go stock yards and are five to eight 


sold 


animals 


years old, well broken and sound: 
Express and heavy draft horses, $75@170 
1100 to 1400-Ib chunks, how 90 


Coach and fast road horses, 
850 to 1100-It 


Ordinary dri‘ 


R0a275 
chunks, 2n@45 
vers 


nd upward. 


GENE RAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


Unless otherwise st 


TRADE 


quotations in «ll in- 


ited, 





stunces are wholesale They refer to prices at 
which the produce will seil from warehouse, car 
or dock. rom these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a small way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vaner Is usually secul 

Beans 

At New York, market about steady under e 
quiet jobbing demand Cli marrow °95 8115 }) bu, 
medium 1@1 02), pea 141023, white kidney 1 25, 
red 1a@1 023, black turt soup 1 ka 1 25, yellow 
eyes 1 20¢@1 25, Cal limas 1 80@1 82), foreign pea 80 
asie, medium 75@sde, green pea Wa iTihe, 

At Boston, supplies continue liberal, market 
quiet and easy Sim: hp pea $125¢@130 YY bu, 
mairow 1, screened s80a@90 seconds 70O@s0c, Cal 
pea 135a1 60, ch n ad ni, sereened 80@90¢, sec- 
onds 70as80e, yellow eyes lal 25, red kidne y 110d 
115, dried lim ie pn 

Eggs 

At Ne ) s t fancy stock, being « - 
parat st din price l 
ier l pt Fey ne 
faid i l | fresh ithered 12 
pie ] l estein ec p 
alz, ‘ fai SS? 40¢ | 
Ca 

\t Bost ‘ ‘ 

m cet Nea i . 4 uy { 
1 t i r ) 
al \ ii | Mic wicy 
llc, f lz. 
i sh Fruits 

At J \ r variety ime 
il \ r il peaches s1 a O 4 
earriel l L s alve Pp Ibh,N J 
straw berries l0a@l4e, hue 
berrie wal Lloc, greel YY 
berries « rries 1 red ¢ 
10 {> pt il | i-bskt watel 
melons 1 

At Be 1 rate in supply,mel- 
ons plentiful. ¢ erries6a8e P tb, Dighton 
stra rl Con 1 8a@12ec, N C 
black rric be l2ald4e, green 
LOOSE DETTICS 4 ( spberries 4a8e » 4-pt cup, 
Ga wat $3 j? le eaches 24350 p 
t Kt cari 

Ground Feeds. 

AL Ne Ye ! et, py \ ule kk 
er, Citv bran y 100 ibs in bags western 
spring 45¢ in ba rt liddlings 75¢e, rye 
feed 260 n | Sis, cottonseed 2 
linseed oil cenings 40@65e 7 100 Tbs, 
brewers’ meal a *, erits vieal, coarse corn 


meal 66a69e¢. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand is moderate, arrivals lib- 
eral and only best grades sustained, Prime timothy 
hay 95¢ P 100 ibs, No 1 90e, No 2 80a@85e, No 3 65@ 
ide, clover mixed 7 clover Sia65e, salt’ hay 45@ 
Dde, long rve straw %0C@S1, oat 55.a65e, wheat $54 
We,tangled rye Goasde, 

At Boston, a quiet demand at former prices. 
NYand ch fey s19a@20 4) ton, fair to good 16 D0@ 
18 50, eastern 15 50@16 50, ch elover and clover 
mixed 12a14, swale 9@10, good to prime rye straw 
2423, oat 9@10. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, heavy arrivals of new glut the 
market and cause low prices, old dull and weak, 
So mthes n Rose $1i4¢150 bbl, Chili red l@l1 25, 


old 50@ibe PY sack. 

more liberal,market weaker, 
other old 25@30e, new N CG 
Norfolk 


seconds 604 75¢, 
At Boston, 
Old Hebrons 50e P bu, 
white $1 50@1 75 4’ bbi, red 1@i1 50 
and Ilebrons 1 50¢2, red 1 25a1 50. 
Starch 


receipts 
tose 


Potatoes and the Industry. 


Tust what manufacturers will do anoth@r season 
cannot be known at present. They do not know 
themselves and the volume of the potato crop and 
prospects will largely determine the starch indus- 
try. The remarkably low prices last year stimu- 
lated the erection of a good many mills in the 
northwest, which did much to supplement the 


chietiy in Maine. In 
Aroostook Co, large quantities 
hand, with the price at in- 
points down to 1)@2¢ PB Ib, com- 
a vear From Sept 1 to 
and Aroostook railroad snipped 
138.000 bu potatoes. Late 


supply of star h rroduced 


that state, notably 
of starch are 
terior shipping 
pared with 3@3}ec 


still on 


ago. 


June 1 the Bangor 
county 14, 


out of the 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


last winter and in the spring farmers there sold 
potatoes to factories at 20@25¢ Pp bbl and occasion- 
ally a little lower. 

Potato prices in the northwestern states have 
been relatively aslow or lower, bringing little 
satisfaction to growers, yet the starch factories 
afforded an outlet for some stock which otherwise 
must have fed or allowed to goto waste. 
There are no official returns covering the output 
of the northwest last season but it was large. 
Minnesota is estimated tg have turned off 8000 
tons starch, the factories running very full the 
first three months of ’96, buying potatoes as low 
>per bu. It required about 9 tbs potatoes to 
make 1 Ib starch, and stocks of the latter are now 
quoted in first hands at 2}c in earlots. Starch 
manufacturers are nowhere making contracts 


been 


as 5 


with growers. Should the next crop of potatoes 
prove more manageable than the last, higher 
starch prices would encourage increased buying 
of the tubers for use in this way. 
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75¢@1 25 P carrier, watercress 1@150 P 100 bch, 

se sedis onions 90c@1 # cra, Egy ptian 1 40@1 50 P 

bag, N O1 75@2 P bbl. 
Wool. 

A rather better feeling although quietude con- 
tinues. Quotations on the basis of the following 
at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, with Chicago 
at the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX 
and above 17@l18ce, X 164@17¢, No 1 174@18c,fine un- 
washed 12@13c, Ohio combing No 1 §@4 blood » 20¢, 
Ohio delaine 19e¢, Mich X and above 144@15c, No 
117@18c, No 2 17he, Mich combing No 1 j#@4 blood 
18@19e, Ky, Ind, Mo combing blood. 144@ 1c, 
2 blood 15c. Scoured basis Texas fine spring 30a235c, 
medium 29@31c, territory fine 30@33c, medium 26 
B2se. 

New Epgiand Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 30c P bu, beet 7c P tb, 
veal 6¢ lw, lle dw, fowls 10@12c 1 w,l4q@ibe d w, 
egg: 15¢ Pp dz, hay $18 #P ton, rye straw 18, emy 
butter 20e P tb, dairy 17¢c.—At Waterbury, Ct, old 























Poultry. potatoes 35¢ P bu, old onions 50c, spring chick- 
At New York, market quiet, arrivals cleaning* ens 20¢ P ib] w, fowls 10c, fresh eggs 2c P dz, 
up well, prices about steady. Dressed poultry: good to best steers 3@44c, cottonseed meal 23 p 
Turkeys good toch 9@lle WP fb, Phila broilers 20 ton, hay 18@19, rye straw 18, emy butter 20c 4) ib, 
a24c, LI scalded 16@18¢c, western fowls 10@10}c, dairy 16c.—At Providence, R1,fresh eggs lic qf dz, 
spring ducks 1balh. c, White squabs $225 p dz. fowls 12@15¢ WP th, mutton 6}@8e, beef 6la@Tic, 
Live poultry: Spring chickens lialie p ib, old potatoes 40¢ P bu, hay 21@22 P ton,cmy butter 
fowls 10c, turkeys 8@8ic, ducks 60@80¢ P pr, geese 17@18e P th, dairy 13@14c.—At Springfield, Mass, 
cal. chickens 14@16¢ P Ib, springs 20@25c, fowls 11@12¢, 
At Boston, market firm for choice, under mode fresh eggs 16c 4 dz, western 11@12¢, old potatoes 
ate supplies. Northern and eastern ch broilers 15 25@35¢ P bu, baled timothy hay 20 P ton, long rye 
220¢ Pp ib, extra fowls 15a@l14ce, spring ducks 1i@ straw 25, cottonseed meal 23 50@24, emy print but- 
lige, western iced turkeys l0a@lic, chickens 1 ter 19@20¢ PP Ib, dairy 1l6éc, cheese 9@10c.—At Wor- 
15¢,fowls aloe, pigeons $125 {)) dz. Live fowls cester, — eggs 18@20c P dz, western 12@l4c, 
10¢, ducks lla@lse, chickens 124 15 beet : ~ Ib, mutton 6@8ec, potatoes sdad0e P 
Vegetables. , bale ae timothy hay 20@22 p ton, cmy print but- 
At New York, poor lots dragging, choice in good tel 1s 200 P ib, dairy 16@18e. 
emand, supplies | beral Asparagus T5¢a@31 75 | mammal 
dz behs,southern beets 1@1f50 100 behs, souther! COUNTRY PRODUCE [ARKETS. 
cabbage 2hab0e pP bbl, hew carrots 14150 p 100 _— 
behs, celery 40cal p « egg plant »pP bbl WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
cucumbers 25a50¢ | bskt, green peas lal 2 MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
bskt, horse radish 3a5¢ P Ib,lettuc We 4 OHIO—At Columbus, live stock dull and un- 
radishes 2a75e | ) behs, rhul lal 50 ) changed. Best steers $4 25 P 100 tbs, mixed 2 50 
behs, wax beans | ce YY bskt, s} j “4350, veal calves 4@6 ea, milch cows 30a40, 
bbl, white squa I cra,mari i lieavy hogs 325, sheep 2 50@3, gooa to ch fine 
turnips, new white la@2 |? 100 behs. I w&shed wool 12@13c,‘ unwashed 8@12¢, hides 4c, 
ARMSTRONG « SeRELVE -. 
Pitebanst HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
BEYMER-BAUMAN Pi n . 
Pittsburgh. tive, than the homestead painted 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ° x. ¢ 
oe white, with green blinds? It may 
FAHNESTOCE ; 
on , ere | Not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
ANCH 
}omcime | Hlease the owner. Painted with 
ECKSTEIN j Ppteas . 
ATLANTIC ; 
BRADLEY { na 
selon | ure White lea 
New York. = + 
JEWETT 
ULSTER . 1 : a 
and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
UNION . 
“ie rer 1 x 
SOVTEEN clean longer than anything else; if properly 
icago. . . . ak a 
SHIPMAN applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
COLLIER ] ae a Pe ee eee 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
MISSOURI ° . ° - . 
nup cra, | “™* | painting; is therefore economical. 
SOUTELCRN To be sure of gettir 1g Pure White Lead, igeng the brand (See list of 
genu brands). iy shade of color desired can be rows obtained by 
JOEN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO using NarionaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and inting Colors. 
MORLEY Philadelphia. Pai ‘lite giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. f colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL salem, Mas uy plication to those intending to paint. 
7 
gentucsy *“ NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville i Broadway, New York. 
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Buckeye 
Branch House—PHILADELPHIA, PA. Send for Catalogue. 


P. P. MAST & CO.12:Kanal St., SPRINGFIELD, O. 





—STEEL FRAME — 


Grain Drill. 


With Chain Gearing and 
Ratchet Drive Whcels,— 
Entirely New Force Feed. 
Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easier than any 
other Lever ever inveut- 
ed. New Single Shift- 
ing Bar with New Lever 
for Shifting Hoes. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


» Also manufacturers of Buckeye 
Fertilizer Drills, Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cultivators, Buckeye Seed- 
Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 
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eured 44@5e. Bran 11 P ton, screenings 10, mid- 


dlings 13, shorts 10, loose hay 12@14, bailed 12@14, 
rye straw 7@8, oat 6 50@7. Fresh eggs 1l0}e P dz, 
poultry active and firm. Hens 6jc Pp tb! w, 8d 


6c lw, 8c dw, ducks 6e1 w, 10e d w, 
ea, spring chicks 250 p dz. 
18@20c P bu, new southern onions 
75¢e P era, blackberries 2 75@ 
T5c.al 50, 


w, turkeys 
roosters [0c 
fairly active, 
85c P sack, cabbage 
3 Pp bu, black raspberries 1 50, cherries 
watermelons 17 P 100. 


Potatoes 


At Toledo, strictly fresh eggs 10};@l1llc Pp dz, 
southern 9@10e, chickens 9@9}c P Ib 1 w, broilers 


it@5e. Southern cabbage $1@ 
potatoes 17@25c p bu, onions 1@ 
110 P sack, new peas 1 25 P bu, string beans 75c, 
wax 75c@1, watermelons 20@25 } 100, strawber- 
ries 2@3 50 P 32-qt case, raspberries, black 1 75@ 
2, red 3@3 25, blackberries 3 50.@4 50, plums 1 50@2 p 
24 qts. Middlings 12@12 50 P ton, bran 12, timothy 
hay baled 14@14 50, mixed 11 50@12, prairie 10 50 
@ll, rye straw 9@10, wheat 6@6 50. 

At Cincinnati, poultry in light receipt. 
chickens li @l4e P tb 1 w, roosters 3c, 
12 aide, turkeys 6c, eggs 8c p dz Bran $9@9 50 


14@15c, roosters 
125 Pp cra, old 


Spring 


spring ducks 


ton, middlings 9@9 50, ch timothy hay 13@13 50, 
elofer 11@11 50, prairie 9, oat and wheat straw 5 
@550, rye 550@6. Strawberries 125@2 p 16-qt 
case, raspberries 150@3 Pp bu, currants 2 25@2 50, 


1@1 25, huckleberries 1 50@22 
qts, old potatoes 20a@5¢ Pp bu, new 14135 Pp vbl, 
cabbage 50c@1, La onions 2@2 25 p bbl. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes higher, 75@ 
85c P bbl, onions $1 50.a1 60, cabbages lal 50, tur- 
nips 1.@1 50 p 100 behs, radishes 50¢.@1,cucum bers 75e 
@1) cra, asparagus 1 50@2 25 P dz behs, straw ber- 
ries 11@12¢ P qt, cherries 10@1lle. Chickens 13@14c 
P thi w, 4@l15ed w, turkeys Wal3sel w, loa@lbde d w, 
ducks 12@13¢ 1 w, 13@14¢ d w,geese l0aile 1 w,lla@ize 
d w, roosters 8@10¢ | w, fresh eggs 13a@lie p dz. Beef 
5a@6c P tb, veal 5@6c, hogs 4@5c, mutton 
milch cows 35@45 ea,tallow 44@5c p tb. Cottonseed 
meal 17 P ton, bran 12, middlings 14@15, loose hay 
17 50@20, baled 17@19, clover 15@17, oat straw 10@ 
ll, rye 16 50@18 5), corn 36@3%¢ P bu, oats 25a2c. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs lic, potatoes 8@10c, beans 90c, pork 4@5c, 
beef 6@8e, veal 34c 1 w, lard 6c, chickens 8c, shorts 
$14, middlings 13, corn 35c,oats 22c.—At Oswego, Ds- 
wego Co, eggs lic, potatoes 10@12c, corn 35c, oats 
22¢, hay 10@11, lard 6c, beef 6@8c, mutton 
hogs 4@5c. 

At. Syracuse, 


goose berries 


5ac6e, 


5@6e, 


beef 5} @Te Pp th. 


dressed 


veal 8c, hogs 5@6c, mutton 5@7e, milch 
cows $25@40 ea, chickens 10c¢ 1 w, 14@15e d 
w, turkeys ,17@18e dw, fresh eggs 12@13c. New 


potatoes 2 0 p bbl, turnips 20@25c p bu, asparagus 
3a@4 Pp beh, pieplant ic, lettuce 1@2, cucumbers 
2a2c ea, carrots 20¢ P bu, radishes 12c P dz, 
peas 80ca1 P bu, tomatoes de P bskt, straw ber- 


ries 4a6c¢ Pp qt, cherries 5@6c. Bran 12@13 P ton, 


middlings 14, loose hay 13@17, baled 15@18, vat 
straw &@9, rye 14@16. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, old prime pota- 


toes 25a@28¢ P bu, new southern $1 25@175 p bbl, 
Bermuda onions 1) cra, cabbages 1@1 50 Pp 100, 
peas 50@60c Pp bu, beans 30@40e, strictly fresh eggs 
llc p dz, spring chickens 13@l6c p fb, fowls sia 





9¢, ducks 8e, roosters 25€ eu. Straw ber- 
ries 5@8c Pp qt, blackberries 5a10c, huckle- 
berries 8@10e, black raspberries 5@7c, red 


lijal2e, watermelons 18@25 ea. Ch timothy hay 17 
aij 50 P ton, No 1 16 50@17, clover mixed 13 50@14, 
rye straw 18@19, wheat 7 50@8, oat 10@10 50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
supplies liberal. Good to ch emy 154@I164c, dairy 
l4al5c.—At Syracuse, cmy 144@15c, dairy 13@1l5ic.— 
At Buffalo, N ¥ and Pa emy 15@15}c, Elgin 154a@16e, 
dairy 12@13c, imt cemy 8@9c.--At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co.14ec.—At Oswego, Oswegu Co, lb6e. 

At New York, demand is about equally divided 
between expo1t and home trade, the latter being 
actual consumptive call 
comparatively small. Exporters do a moderate 
business, attracted by the low prices. On account 
buyers do not 


quiet, 


largely speculative and 


care to 
Prices 


of warm weather, home 
operate beyond immediate requirements. 
have ruled steady on the former basis, 15}¢ being 
the ruling top price. Under find only 
small sale Prices governing round lots, and sub- 
ject to some advance for selectionsin asmall way, 
are as follows: Flgin and other western cream- 
ery extras 154c P lb, western firsts 14@14}c, seconds 
lZsaise, N Y¥ fey emy 15e, N Y dairy half tubs fey 
14, a15¢, firsts 13@14c, western dairy firsts 11@11}c, 
seconds 9, @10c, factory fey 10,@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet. Elgin cmy 
lic p P Ib, Ohio 134@14c, dairy 8c.—At Toledo, El- 
cri 14 @16c, Ohio 144@15c, dairy “10@12c.—At 
Cincinnati,market steady at former prices. Elgin 
l6a@lie, Ohio 13@15e, dairy Re. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand sufficient to 
hold prices about steady. Fey emy 16@1ic P lb, 
ch 15@16c, imt emy 13c, ladles 12c, dairy 11@12c. 

At Boston, a fair steady demand for fine cream- 
ery at former prices. Stock must be of extra 
quality, however, to bring outside quotations. 
Dairy and under grades rule quiet. Quotations for 


grades 


hh cms 


emmy 


DAIRY---HOPS 








AND 


round lots are as follows: Vtand NH fey emy 
assorted sizes 164¢ P lb, northern N Y 16@l16ic, 
western fresh tubs assorted sizes 15}@16c, north- 


ern firsts 15c, eastern 14@15¢c, western firsts 14@ 
144c, seconds 11a@12c, extra Vt dairy l4c, N Y le, 
firsts 13e, western imt emy l11@12c. _Prints l@2e 


premium over above prices, 

The Cheese Trade. 
York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars Ta@ije Pp Ib, flats 6}e@7ce, imt Swiss 10@1le.— 
At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 7@8ec.—At Butfa- 
lo, fairly firm. N Y fuil cream 8@8}c, western T}@ 
8c, part skim 34@4c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence 


New 


Co, 21 lots, 1424 bxs offered, all sold at 7e.—At Cu- 
ba, 1600 large white sold at 6}a@6jc, 1200@1500 at 
latter price, 700 small sold at Tle, and 2000@ 


3000 small contracted priced at Ta@7}c.—At Bald- 
wins Onondaga Co, 8@10}c.—At 
wego Co, 103¢. 

At New York, a moderate demand is sufficient 
for the light receipts of fresh stock arriving, the 
market showing an unusual quietude, The feel- 
generally steady, although holders are at 
times inclined to shade prices in order to effect 
N Y full cream ch large white fey 6J@7e p 
lb, ch bhat ie, fair to good 5} a6he, colored fey la 
Te, good to ch 6) @6}e, ch small white and colored 
Tie, ch light 4c, part skims 4@4 full 


4 


ville, Oswego, Os- 


ing is 


sales. 


skims 5a 


Skims li ave. 


Ohio—At Columbus, no demand except for 
choice Full cream family favorite 9¢ 4} Tb, flats 
She imburger 12¢.—At Toledo, N Y new Seve, 
Ohio ase, skims 4c. At Cineinnati, demand 


slow, market easy. Good to prime Ohio tlat 7a 


74c, family favorite Tia8e, twins 8a@s84sc, Young 
America &83a%e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, weak under light de- 
mand. New full cream 7ia7fe P lb, flats T}a@se. 


At Boston, trade quiet, demand light, receipts 


liberal and prices no more than steady. NY 
small extra 7jc P Ib, large Te, firsts 6erbic, sec- 
onds S5@5he, Vt small 7}c, large 7¢,firsts 6@64¢, sec- 
onds 5a5}c, sage cheese T}as8ec, skims 2@ic, Ohio 
flat G}a7e. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white and 
colored new steady at Tie. 

_ EEE - 
The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, June 23—The features that may 
be considered encouraging in the hop mar- 
ket are the seareity of really choice grades, 
the deereased stocks remaining in growers’ 
hands and the prospects of a short crop this 
year. These become more apparent as_ the 


time passes and some strengthening of prices is 


noticed in the interior and at some of the 
larger markets. Onthe other hand it is not to 
be supposed that brewers or exporters will be 


large buyers, for it is freely given outthe brewers 
are well stocked up and toreign markets have as 
conveniently handled. If, 
proves ot quality 
seems ho reason Why good prices should not 
European and = Pacific 
business at the 
ternal department received S83 
from the tax of 1 p bbl on 
month of May. an 
over May, °9., 
and* retailers for 


many hops as can be 


however, the hew crop choice 
there 
be obtained, markets re- 
The in- 
» 248, 746 
the 
190,000 


port a moderat range, 
revent 
beer during 
about 
wholesalers 


showed a 


increase of 
Receipts trom brewers, 
licenses also slight 
yuil. 

QUOTATIONS ON 


HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


June lj Junel9 June 22 





State N Y¥ crop ‘9, choice 744@8 ; ag 71,@8 
te ned to prim¢.444 a645 S',a644 5',06% 
4, choice, 41@5 4a@5 4@5 
ed to prime, 4@44, fa4i, 1@4} 
” com, 244.4% 24,@3 2 a3 
old old a+5 243 . 
Pacific coast, "% choice 77 Taz 
x = ed to prime, van 16 
crop ‘94 choice Ja@4i, Ha44g 
med To prime, y@3', @3, 
. common 24, 246 
German, 14@20 14@20 
ONEONTA (Otsego), N Y, June 20—The hop out- 


look is discouraging to say the least. Some grow- 
ers have plowed up all their hops and somea 
part. About one-half the usual 
which the not giving their hops 
uusual cultivation. No yards in 
be twined as far as yet known. 
and the hops are tied and that is abont a 
done for them, the idea being to 
sible out of the yards without much work. 
WORCESTER, N Y, June 20—The stock 
of hops in growers’ hands in this county 
by dealers to be less than for many years, one 
dealer claiming that in his 25 years’ experience he 
never knew the grower nearly cleaned 
out. It is said by Schoharie newspapers that,of all 
growths, less than 1000 bales are held by growers 
in Schoharie county. In the meantime there is 
no improvement in prices and hop growers are en- 
The growing hop crop, where the yards 
and attended to, 


besides 
the 
this section will 
The poles are set 
ll being 


get what is pos- 


acreage, 


growers are 


Otsego, 


is said 


to be so 


couraged. 
have been properly cultivated 
looks well. It is estimated that 2500 acres have 
been plowed up in this county. According to an 
accurate canvass of the towns of Hartwick, Otsego, 
Milford and Middlefield, 400 farmers in those 
towns have plowed up 114 acres. Probably one- 
half the yards or acres under cultivation have not 





TOBACCO 





strings have been run 


been twined, that is, no 
from pole to pole 
such yards only one-half as many as usual 
are allowed to climb the poles. No fertilizers are 
being used by the majority of growers. This 
will of necessity much the yield, and 
lastly, many growers will not harvest their crops 


for the hops to cluster on. In 
vines 


shorten 


at present prices owing to lack of credit and 
money. 

COBLESKILL (Schoharie), N Y, June 20 Ship- 
ments this week were: By B. P. Sharp, 16 bales 


to Worcester, Mass, by W. M. Richardson 19 bales 
to Waterville. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Shrinkage During Sweat 

during the 

frequently ashk- 
one result of 

experiments at 


How shrink 


sweat. 
ed. A reply has been obtained as 


tobaceo 


much does 
is a question that we are 
tobacco 


the famous cigar lea 








Poquonock, Ct rhe crops of ’92 and ’93 lost about 
14 during fermentation against 11 for the 
‘Merop. The “92 and 4 crops were ‘well sweat- 
ed,”’ that of °93 ‘‘unsweated’’. As Prof Jenkins 
truly says, ‘It is the nature the change during 
fermentation Liout wh ulmost nothing is 
known at present and not the total loss in the 
ease, Which dete ines the cffect of the process 
on quality of the lea When the pole-cured 
plants were stripped, it took an average of &8 
short wrappers to weigh a pound, but when fer- 
mented, it required 97 short wrappers to weigh a 


long wrappers 64 pole cured and 7 


quired to make a pound 


pound, Of 
fermented were re 
Tobacco Imports Decrease; Exports Increase, 

Imports of leat tobacco suitable tur cigar wrap- 
pers during April, 1895, were 167,753 Ibs valued at 
$218,780; during April, 1896, 237,887 tbs valued at 
186,055 For the 0 mos ending April, ’96, W rapper 
leaf imports were 3,805,152 ths against 4,689,973 tbs 
for the corresponding 10 mos of the previous year. 
Imports of other leaf during April, 1895, were 
2,617,370 Ibs; during April, 1896, 1,247,321 Ibs. De- 
crease in imports for the 10 mos ending April, ’96 
were over 5,000,000 Tbs 





Ex- 


compared to April, °95, 
ports of domestic leaf tobacco during April, 1895, 

gate 14,590,211 tbs; for April, 1896, 20,792,434 
tbs. For 10 mos ending April, ’95, 257,596,000 tbs: 10 
mos ending April, 96, 259,933,923 tbs. Exports of 
foreign tobacco suitable for cigar wrappers, for 10 
96, 1,700,847 Ibs valued at 1,843,- 
°95, 992,158 Ibs valued 





mos ending April, 
007; for 10 mos ending April, 
at 891,477. 

A New Tobacco Pest. 

A small caterpillar has been discovered mining 
the leaves of growing 
about 4 in long, greenish with a dark brown head. 
It makes an irregular or blotch mine by iting 
the matter or parenchyma ot the leaf, 
leaving the skins intact and the leaf transparent. 
The caterpillar is extremely 
eral usually mine one leaf the leaf is soon render- 


tobacco. The esterpillar is 





green 


voracious and ; SeV- 


ed worthless. The insect belongs 10 the = sub- 
family of Tineid moths, whose best know repre- 
sentatives are the clothes and fur moth and the 


Angumois grain moth. 
yet unnamed. Being 
the leaf, no ordinary 


Phis particular species is 
protected by the skins of 
insecticide will 


poison or 





destroy this pest, nor can it be hand-picked with- 
out destroying the leaf. The only treatment is to 
watch for leaves showing transparent blotches 
and when found to remove and burn then So 


far this pest has been reported only trom one lo- 


eality in North Carolina, but it behooves tobacco 


growers everywhere to look out for it and destroy 

it as soon as it appears. If it becomes common it 

will greatly harm the tobacco industry Ento- 
mologist Gerald McCarthy, N C Exp Sta. 
Internal Revenue on Tobacco. 

The internal revenue receipts for May, recently 

published, show an increase over the previous 

month, but a decrease compared with a year ago. 


The official figures of revenue taxes 
baceo during May, 96, 


corresponding month a year ago, follow 


paid on to- 
and comparisons with the 





May, 1895 May, 
Cigars and cheroots, $1,097,180 $1, 04 
Civarettes, 15 1¢ 
Snulf, ( 
Tobacco, mfgd, os ,447 1. 227. 
Total, 2. 636,097 2 500. 
Ount1o—At Cincinnati, buying has been irregular 


ying 
and while some shippers are 
profess to be thoroughly satisfied. 
part of offerings are of inferior quality 
causes low prices. Demand continues strong for 
all colory tobacco and bright 
is readily disposed of to manufacturers. The 
crop promises well. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Business in the Lancaster mar- 
ket has been fairly good the 
number of dealers sharing in 
growth in this section is 


discouraged, others 
rhe greater 
hich 


trashes and such 
new 


past few weeks, 4 
the rhe 
irregular. Some fields 


al 
Sails 


look well while others are backward and the 
plants small. A continuance of good weather 
will, however, bring them along rapidly. ¢ onsid- 





erable quantities of last year’s goods are still 
moving and country packers have turned in to 
put up a second or third packing. Yet it is no- 
ticeable that some usually large packers have not 
bought a leaf. 




















Cause and Effect. 


WILL TEMPLER.,. 
Last night, while ! was resting on that bench by 
the kitchen doo 
A young man riding a wheel went by; andasI 


looked, some more 


Came whizzing down the roadside path, until half 


a dozen went 


and boys and women, all on whole- 


And although it is sight we see each day when 


zht and proper—I am thinking 


For reflection in the matter. It is one of nature’s 


and each effect 


That causes all must have effects, 


almost half tl 


nor grain is bo ht 
Then t hors : n’s @oming; that S ! 
und 5 
Vi l io l tl if ng « gy 4 1hhi l 
That t tric ty hh OU Tele I 
It areal li} l lr ( 
B | } twill enut ana A 
Ah! 7 von 1 to] dik i thats 
} t on farm nad ul 
VW issed ‘ nt where the ‘ 
i ul 
Wi Ti these causes mus t 
\ ‘ | poultry, and h I 
[ certain t i € 
i 
( ul as \ cle 
0 to nd what el ie 
) ‘ \ ‘ 


Interrupted 


By Ellen T. Cannady. 


Letter. 


DOZEN MEN 
hotel oftice one even- 
ing Five of tl 


and having met in various 


LF A were gatl 


icin were arum- 








mers 
places before, they chatted to- 
g r like old acquaintances 
The other was a merchant, who had come to 
the « bi roods. He was a quiet, re- 
served man, and took no part in the conver- 
sations. One of his companions who had 
been perusing 1@ daily paper reimarke: 
‘Say, stranger, don’t you live in Hathaway 
that was pa destroyed by a cyclone last 
Sul é 
Yes,’’ replied the merchant, ‘SI was liv- 
ing in Hathaway at the tiime.’’ 
Tell us about i exclaimed one of lis 
mpaniol eagerly. ‘‘Yes,’’ echoed another, 
e are all ready fora story.”’ Papers were 
thrown aside, and the company st ttled them- 
selves comfortably in their chairs, prepared to 
listen But Mr Garrison did not seem anx- 


ious to begin, and it was only after repeated 


requests and considerable urging that he ti- 
nally 

‘It is not a pleasant ind I 
have tried for months to efface the meinory of 


that ‘‘One who has 


consented. 


subject to me 





terrible day,’’ he said. 
never passed through such an experience Can- 
| ect upon the nerves. 

‘It was an unusually warm day in 
Not a breeze stirred the leaves of the trees, 
not a cloud obseured the sky, which had the 
peculiar look it often assumes after 
several weeks of drouth. The sun seemed to 


not realize the efi 


June. 


brassy 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


parch and burn,and the blades of corn drooped. 
Nothing seemed to be moving in the sleepy 
country town. The professional loafers moved 
their boxes inside the store, hoping to find a 
cool place. I went to the door and looked 
around. The afternoon train, which came up 
to the depot, puffing and whistling as usual, 
was the only sign of life that met the eye, and 
I noticed that there was an unusual number 
of passengers in the caboose, for it was an ac- 
commodation train, which both 
freight and passengers. Some 
themselves, others leaned out of the 
hoping that some chance breeze would relieve 
the intolerable heat. 
my home, surrounded by! trees and 
rosebushes, the latter in full bloom. 
sight of it reminded me of Nell (my 
you know) who had taken the children for a 
visit to the old homestead, 30 or 40 
away. <After a few days I would 
back aguin.,and time would not drag so heavi- 
ly, as it had since she left. 


earried 
Tanning 


window, 


were 


Three ylocks away Was 
climbing 
The 
wife, 


miles 
have her 


remarked a 


box 


‘**Trade’s pretty dull to-day,’ 
lounger, looking up from the 
whittling. 

‘Yes, I replied, ‘too 
come to town unless they have to.’ 


he was 


“6 } 


, , 
not tor anybody to 





‘| went back to the desk and copied he 
bills scattered overit. ‘I’ll write to Nell,’ I 
thought. ‘She will expect a letter, and I am 
not likely to have as much leisure any other 
da iis week The first Was soon writ- 

n, telling her how I had s} Sunilay 
before and various items of news which 
would be of interest to her Pausing to re- 


fold the paper, [ glanced out of the open win- 





dow, and saw a man pass hurried followed 
by several others, who were talking « aly 
and pointing toward the southwest 

‘* «There must be a fire in town,’ I though 
grasping my hat and starting toward the do¢ 
The street that had heen so quiet ten nh S 
before, was now filled with excited pl 
who were watching a cloud that had arisen in 
the southwest, and one glance at it was 


enough to explain the situation to those who 


had passed a few years on a prairie 
It was a funnel-shaped cloud, advancing to- 


ward the town, the lower part swaying to and 


Kansas 


fro, rising and lowering, and whenever i 
struck the earth, evervthing was swept bef 

1t. L saw from the direction it was taking 
that our house was directly in its course. The 


tall trees went down before the mighty mon- 
ster, like grass before the sickl A horril 
roaring filled the air, so that the ries of the 
frightened crowd about me ere searcely 
heard. The white cottage bounded into the 
air, ten feet or more, and was ¢ ed halfa 
block when the cloud lowered again, dashing 
it to the ground and seattering broken bits 
of furniture, torn clothing and bedding, 





around. In the next house a widow and two 


daughters crouched in terror. They had not 
noticed the cloud in time to escape from 
and in an instant their home was in ruins 
and they were pinned fast unde e debris 
‘It is going to take the vhole town, 
shouted some one in the crowd, and a wild 








rush was made for the Oye hh pralrie, he Ing to 
save their lives, even if their property were 
cle stroyed. Mothers gathered righ ened e] - 
dren in their arms and ran. There was no 
thought of locking the stores, nor getting any- 
thing out of them. Some made a wild search 
for their families, others were bent on self 
preservation at any cost, and never looked 
hack to see what became of anyone else. The 
passengers let the train, and joined the flee- 
ing crowd. Having reached a place of safety 
they turned to watch the devastation that 


loud moved 
Twice 
the 


the 


Was going on The terrible « 


slowly, taking everything in its track. 
it raised take 


roots of 


just high enough to 
the then lowered to 
earth, and houses and barns were 


houses. 
erushed 
like eggshells. The air was full of pieces of 
the wreck. There l 
of town, and through this it eut its way. 
next through 
rising into the air, it spread ont 
ed, having spent its fury and done its 


was a belt of timber north 
The 
then 


two miles was cornfields, 


dissolv- 


and 
work. 


‘‘Then we went back to view the remains. 
Not more than 15 minutes had passed since 
the first house was taken, and there wasa 


path 100 feet wide, cut through the town, and 
covered with debris, but outside this track 


[17] ° 729 


nothing was harmed. Mothers rushed about 
frantically, looking for some of their little 
ones, that had become separated from them in 
the confusion. Men set to work with a will 
to relieve those who were wounded by the 
fiving timbers, or buried beneath the rubbish. 
A mother and five children crouched in one 
corner of the cellar, whither they had gone 
for safety. The cellar stairs lad sheltered 
them so they were not hurt, although the cel- 
lar was full of broken furniture. An old cou- 





ple were taken from the ruins of the next 
house, the husband badly, the wife fatally, 
injured. Wounded and_ bleeding _ bodies, 
crushed and broken limbs, met out gaze 


turned into 
thoughtful 


houses were 
into 


everywhere. Many 
hospitals, and their inmates 
and loving attendants. 

‘*As the sun went dewn, I walked down to 
see what was left of our home. What a scene 


of desolation! No description could do it jus- 


tice, for being the first house to meet the fury 
of the storm, tk2 destruction was more com- 


elsewhere. Here 
the children’s bed, 
and broken 
semblance of its former 
Broken dishes were scattered among 
the remnants of the organ, Nell’s’ especial 
and delight. Her rocking chair, in 
held our babies while 

lay among the broken 
windows and shattered walls. Nothing was 
left, and amid this ruin, the thought that was 
rmost in my mind was one of thankful- 
wife and children were not there. 

‘I finished my letter to Nell that night. 
Instead of telling her that I was impatiently 
iwaiting her home coming, I requested ber to 
until IT could 


possible, than 

broken bits of 
there the baby’s buggy, crushed 
until it 


shape. 


plete if 


were the 


bore no 


pride 
ich she had often 
singing them to sleep, 


hess that 


prolong her visit a week or two 


gather together the articles that were neces- 
iry to go to housekeeping again. My heart 
ached for her, for like all good wives, her 


very dear to her, and she would 
feel the loss nore than-cinyself. 

after that, I never closed my 
eyes at night without hearing that awful roar, 
the hurrying 
grand and sublime, 
shall never witness 


*For weeks 
and the frightened cries of 
The scene 
but I 
‘like it.’’ 


crowd. 


Was 
perhaps, hope I 
another 
, scieuaaaadaa 
A Great Christian Fraternity. 
Cc. F. DALTON. 

now on foot among the 
prominent religious leaders of the country to 
establish a bond of union between the various 
church denominations in such a manner that, 
denominational lines will not be alto- 
gether obliterated, there will be a feeling of 
fraternity which not now exist. This 
movement, like every other advance, is meet- 
ing with opposition, but such a state of feel- 
with or without modification, is sure to 
and the sooner the idea is grasped by 
the church people in general the sooner will 
Christian unity or church union become a 
fact. There are many and great reasons why 
» country towns should be pioneers in this 
In the first place, where is such unity 
runion more needed? Let us cite an exam- 
ple. Here isa New England town with a 

churcgh-going population of 2300 more or 
who are not con- 
any with churches. Of the 
700 are afiiliated with the Con- 
gregationalists, who were originally the only 


A movement is 


while 


aoes 


ing, 


come 


Ion. 


less 
regular, and 4500 persons 
necced in way 


chureh-goers, 


sect in town, 600 are Catholics, 450 Baptists, 
300 Methodists, 100 Episcopalians, 100 Unita- 
rians, 3O Perfectionists and 20 Adventists. 


nominal adherents of the 
churches, but look at their record. On a cer- 
Sunday (a fair sample), in 15° churches 
there were less than 1200 people. The young 
people drift from chureh to another. 
When the Congregationalists announce a pa- 
triotie the church is full, but let 
there be a stereopticon lecture at the Metho- 
dist church, and thither the people move. 
Moreover, it is said that the Methodist minis- 
ter’s salary is almost entirely paid from the 
proceeds of an annual clambake. 

The church members are legion who will 
say, ‘‘ Brethren, these things ought not so to 
be,’’ and yet how common is the example. 
How many a town with far fewer peopie than 
that mentioned is split up by denominations, 


These are the 
tain 


one 


concert, 
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support ten 


tive or 
two self- 


vainly trying to four, 
weak, puny churclies, where one or 
supporting organizations would accommodate 
all and would certainly accomplish more 
toward extending the kingdom of Christ ina 
year than can be dozen 
whose chief object is to raise a fair proportion 
and pay for light and 


done bya societies 


of the pastor’s salary 


heat mostly by means of entertainments and 
concerts, While the saving of souls is a sec- 
ondary consideration, except when a_ reviv- 


alist comes along and adds a little fuel to the 


religious tire so nearly extinguished. 


‘*One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren;’’ “‘Our Father which art in 
heaven’’: ‘‘Now are wethe sons of God 
These sayings of the Word we read and re- 


conscientiously 
jealousy 
not high 
Are 
Christians while the present condi- 
tions prevail? Are we 
the advance of the church triumphant by al- 
lowing such things to stand’? These are 
tions which might well occupy the thought of 
‘*Think on these things.’’ 


peat But how can we say 
such words when inward strife and 
fellowmen’? Is it 


remedied’? 


exist toward our 
time for this great evil to be 
we truly 
helping or hindering 


ques- 


every behev er 


The survival of the fittest is a hard rule to 


apply to churches, but if the work is to ad- 
vance it must be considered the test. ‘‘ For 
he that hath, to him shall be given, and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even 
that which he hath.’’ Such is the law, and 
who shall deny it? What right to life has the 
weak, half-tilled, half-starved church, which 
for vears and perhaps generations has eked 
outa bare existence and Ww hose prospects are 


brilliant than 15, irs 
Such churches are mainly supported as an act 
of « So then, the first step is to decide 
whicel it denomination, is fit for 
survival. ination cannot be considered 
is vet sufficiently 
all Christians; 


now less 20 or 5O ve ago. 
harity 
hureh, ne 

Denom 
in the choice.for 
perfect to supply 


no one sect 


he Wanhts ol 


and more, each denomination is required for 
the special need which it supplies As to 
creed, it is not necessary to formulate any new 
articles of belief The essential is that every 
man see the best Things in his own sect and 


have an equal eye for the good in others. The 
solution of the problem will not come by 
eliminating the 
sect and erecting the residuum 
brotherhood No, let the 
enthusiasin and zeal, the 
his indepe ndence . the Epis opalian His rever- 
ential manner, the Baptist 


positive pect 
into a 
Methodist retain his 


Congregationalist 


his positive convie- 


tion, and let them all assemble as sons of a 
common Father and endeavor to instill in 
others those fundamental graces which enter 
into every Christian life, each doing some- 


eb ThA 


thing for som 


\ beginning may be made _ by arran 


ging an 





interdenominational meeting, having the 
inisters he platform 


of the various sects on tl 








rether \ short devotional service may be 
followed by papers and discussion on some 
subject of common interest This may be in 
the afternoon, andin the evening ive a ser- 
od seriptural theme. Let all 

y¥ much the denominations 

Such meetings have been 

ch to bring the denomina- 

tions together \t Pittsburg, Pa, t rious 
Protestant ministers have just held a_ joint 
conference with representatives of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood Combination or organ- 





ization should not be attempted at ones 


movement will be recognized 


e for such a 





when ripe Too much talk on small details 
is detrimental to the cause President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark university recently 
qu d this stanza 
‘The centipede was happy quite 
Until the toad in fu 
Said, ‘Pray which leg comes after which? 
rh rought her mind to such a pitch 
Shi iv distracted in the ditch, 
( sidering how to run 


subiects be diseussed: details 
thing at least 
Common evils 
demand common resistance. The saloon isa 
menace to the of every denomination and 
family. Why should not the brethren 
of all sects as one against -this foe, and 
gainst all Christians oppose? 
nited effort will not be the ideal Chris- 


for themselves. One 


undertaken at once. 


lite 


inite 


others which 
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tian unity, but it will be a beginning in the 
right direction. Let us sing and mean, ‘*‘ Like 
amighty army moves the church of God;’’ 
‘*We are not divided, all one body we.’’ 
Again, ‘‘think on these things,’’ and act in 
unison with the men of advanced mind who 
are working and praying for this one cause— 
the reunion of the chureh into one body, hav- 
ing its various members, yet all working in 
Synipathy and harmony. 


Some Books of Yesterday. 
ELLEN DARBY. 


Just as a tonic, after vears of light reading, 
I have the older literature in 
search of books which restful. I found 
so many of them thatit would be hard to speak 
fully of them in brief space, but let me tell you 
of some volumes I am reading now. They 
are the Lives of the Queens of England, by 
Agnes Strickland, and they are enjoyable to 
a rare degree. You forget you are reading his- 
tory. They are merely the record of lives 
lived centuries ago, happy and unhappy, vain 


back to 


gone 


are 


and selfish, or of women whose goodness has 
been chronicled during generations. Then to 
come to the history of our own nation, if you 


have not discovered the’ fascination of John 
Fiske’s historical writing, try for example his 
War of Independence, of which an edition has 
heen issued at the low price of 60c. Holmes‘s 
Autocrat of Breakfast Table is 
so are Lamb’s Tales from 
Then to dip into fiction, no woman 


the always 


Shakespeare 


author of 


new, 


to-day can excel John Halifax, Gentleman, 
ormany of Dinah Mulock Craik’s novels 
They are all pure, sweet, wholesome and hu- 
man. Jane Evre still bewitches, and Ander- 
son’s Fairy Tales are good enough for old 


folks. The Vicarof Waketield never grows 


old. The books Creorge Macdonald wrote 
thirty years ago are much _ better than his 
novels of to-day, and then I searecely need to 
bring to your memory such writers as Wash- 
ington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Sir Walter Scott, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and ahunered others. 
a 
Books and Authors 


us tire one lost oppor- 
life of 
acqualnt- 


W. D. 
tunity of his 
Abraham Lincoln 
ance of that great inan for 
that time he was workiny on 
and when it was suggested 
try the job, he declined 
tion was to write 


Hlowells quotes 
life the chanee to write a 
with a personal 
information At 
an Ohlo paper 
that he should 
saying his ambi- 
not life of a 
To-day Mr Howells ] 


pHortuni- 


poerrry, the 


western statesmatl 


upon that episode as the great lost 


tv of a lifetime 

Ex-President Harrison declined an offer of 
$10,000, so it is said, to report the st Louis 
convention for a New York newspaper. Ex- 


Senator Ingalls of Kansas. Gen Lew Wallace 


and Henry George, received 33000) apiece fo 
reporting the convention for a syndicate of 
newspapers, each having to fturnis boo 


words daily. 


A southerner, named Lafeadio Hearn, was 
once a reporter for a hewspaper In Cinein- 
nati, and one day he *‘ wrote up a urder 


with such vividness and brilliant power of 


description as to make himself famous. 
Thereupon he devoted him 


writing, and the poetical quality and tropi- 


ivinal 


eal luxuriance of his English gave him a 
high standing among authors He wer 0 
Japan and became so infatuate with that 
country and its people that he settled dow) 
there and even ih rriec et J ipahese wite 


Now he has gone so far as to take a Japa 
nese name, and calls himself Y. Koijumi. 
His descriptions of Japanese life and = cus- 


f time to time in the 


afterward 


row 


toms which appear 
Atlantic Monthly. 





and are 


repub- 


lished in book form, are fascinating reading 
and give an insight into the Japanese char- 
acter to be found nowhere else 


At Des Moines, la, is issued a 
which compares favorably with 
monthlies of New York, and enjoys 

Itis the Midland 
Johnson Brigham at 
number contains % 
including 


magazine 
the famous 
a desery- 
Month- 
S1.50 a 


pages 


edly wide repute. 
ly, published by 
The June 
material, 


year. 


of choice reminiscences 









of Robert Louis Stevenson which are new 
and interesting. These are by Mrs C. F. Me- 
Lean, who met the great author and several 
of his family, at Gretz, France, in 1877. Por- 


traits and sketches of the wives of a number 


of contemporary statesmen are among the 
other good features of the June Midland, 


which is well illustrated and a worthy repre- 
sentative of the great from which it 
derives its name. 

A booklet by the late Mr Spurgeon 
The Way to Salvation, proved so helpful 
it was translated into Italian and 50,000 
ies have been sold in Italy. 

The editors of McClure’s Magazine 
been greatly surprised, in preparing the new 
life of Grant, to tind so much new and valua- 
ble material, especially about Grant’s earlier 
life. Few more fascinating or dramatic 
ries have ever lived. McClure’s has 


region 


entitled 
that 
cop- 


have 


Sto- 


been 


been especially fortunate in securing the 
services of Hamlin Garland to write this life 
of Grant : 

Kipling, while in New York a few years ago, 
was invited to dinner by Mrs Mary Mapes 


Dodge, the editor of St Nicholas. \mong 
his fellow guests were Mark Twain, William 
D. Howells and Editor Gilder of the Century 
After dinner, Mr Kipling got to talking about 
his experiences in India, and related some of 
the stories which he afterwards 
his jungle books The 
carried 


worked ip n 
whole cohipany Wi 


away by the fascination of them as 








told them, and somes one suggested that 
ought to write them out for St Nicholas He 
did so, and thus Rikki-tikki-tavi and that 
whole series of marvelous creations, was pre- 
served for the delight of the world 
——— 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR JUNI 

8. SENTENCE FORMING Fill the lanks 
with words pronounced alike but spelle if 
ferently 

1, The — relating to birds told about 
their — -_ * object was to get 3 
he tried to stop the vith a ! } 
ger is often the of the crow's 5, 
did you ever stop a with a 

9. ReEBUS—5O0 \N500s ALL EAorST US 


ST, 1 50 OH 5E 
THERES 


LOWOY Nathan 


han 4i, 50 & 


most excellent 


9 
10. CHARADE—The fruit 
first: and said my second, 
in mv whole. 


thief fell from 
when they put him 


Just for Fun. 





‘*Mr Whistler,’’ said a certain duchess, to 
the celebrated artist. ‘*I was at Richmond the 
other day, and the view of the rive! vas al 
most as beautiful as one of your pi ires.’ 
And Whistler’s reply was: ‘‘So nature s be 
gun to look up.”’ 

Rollingstone Nomoss: I had an awf lrea 
las’ niglit. 

Tatterdon Torn: Workin’ 

Rollingstone Yes: I t’oug va 


Nomoss 
turned into a cake o’ yeast. 


Lawson, the 





Sir Wilfrid English temper- 
ance advocate, relates the following story 
about himself There was a_ school t 
north of England, and the master ga the 
children a long disquisition upon the steam 
engine: and when he thought thev a inde1 
stood it. he asked, ‘What is it that does the 
work of forty horses and drinks not g but 
water?’ And thev called out, ‘‘Si 
Lawson.’’ 

‘*Georgie, dear, vou go in and as ipa’s 
consent and (,eorge ll invthing ild 
happen I'll go to see you every day til I 


well ayaln 
**Ada, dearest Ada, will vou 
‘*Oh, C 
must give me a little 
**How long, darling 


harles, this is so 


**Oh, I will just call Inamma S] Ss wa 
ing in the next room 

Gussy: Why do eal 
the hair of anothe 

Beatrice: For you 





wear the skin of ans 


The negro sexton of a church in New York 
has a very stylish mulatto wife Asking for 
a bigger salary, he gave as a reason ‘*Tt’s 


mighty hard to sealskin wife on a 


muskrat salary.’’ 


keep a 








The Twins’ Tandem. 


By Thornton W. Burgess. 





T’S COME, MOTHER! 
Oh, mother, it’s come!’’ 
shouted the twins in uni- 


son as they rushed into 
the kitchen where Mrs 
Payson was washing the 
supper dishes. ‘‘It’s 
come, ’cause we saw it 
at the depot,’’ they 


chanted together, and 
they alternately hugged each other and their 
mother until the good woman very nearly 
lost her patience with her breath. 


‘*Well, for the land’s sake,’’ she panted, 
when she could get her breath, ‘‘I do hope 
that now but the boys were out of sight 


and hearing, impatiently watching for old Mr 
Slowboy, the Was never 
known ‘to be hurried or flurried by anything. 

The Pavson twins, Jack and Jamie, or ‘‘the 
; usually called, were 
sturdy, well-built, manly little fellows of 15, 
so much alike that save for a tiny mele on 
Jamie’s right cheek and its exact counterpart 


expressman, Who 


two Jays’’ as they were 


on the left cheek of his brother, it was al- 
most impossible to tell them apart. Old 
cle Eben Hodskins used to say that he ‘* 
oned the Lord got mixed hisself an’ had ter 
mark ’em.’’ They alike, laughed 
alike, dressed alike and were inseparable, so 
mischief the other 


reck- 
spoke 
that if one got into was 
sure to be equally guilty. 

Now the bicycle fever had reached Ballards- 


ville a year ago, and the twins, having if in, 





its most acute form, set their hearts upon a 
wheel, and a tandem at that. ‘‘ Very a 
said Mr Payson, ‘‘I can’t afford more than 
$100 for a bicycle, so if you want a tandem 

i will have to earn the extra fifty, yonr- 


\ll that summer and the following winter 








the bovs worked during their spare hours 
and bit by bit the hoard in mother’s bureau 
drawer swelled and grew. They drove COWS, 
carried milk, picked berries, ran errands, sold 
papers, and in fact did anything and every- 
thing to earn an honest penny. Meanwhile 
all the village looked on and smiled and pat- 
ed the twins on the back, for the village was 
proud of the twins and almost as much 
ested in the ne machine as the boys 
elves 
Nd Aunt Libby bought a quart of blueher- 
every week while the season lasted and 
ten cents per quart for thei, grumbling- 
be sure, but the nshe might have gone 
into the pasture just back of her house 
ind picked them herself, as she always had. 
Oia Mr Topham hired his walks shoveled 
( ng the winter for the fi time in the 
h of the village, and he actually hue- 
lec . ien he paid the boy S. 
] June there was $40 saved, and then 
n Jack won the five-dollar gold piece in 
uunty prize speaking contest for boys, 
and Jamie won its mate in the spelling 
i the villagers smiled broader than ever, 
for they felt assured that at last they were to 
possess a tandem, a genuine ‘*bicyele built for 
{nd so as old Mr Slowboy jogged up from 
the station with the long, eurious looking 


crate in his wagon, everyone whom he met 


knew what it was, and stopped him for a few 
moments to look it over and discuss, with 
many a profound wag of the head, its many 
points of excellence At length it arrived, 
ud amid many exclamations of ‘‘Be care- 
ful,’’ and ‘‘ Don’t rub that nieckel!’’ from the 
excited bovs, Mr Slow boy lifted the prec ious 
wheel from the wagon and deposited it in 
the bac shed. It was the work of buta few 
minutes to unerate it and set it up, and then 

ier was besought for permission to ride 


i > the street ‘*jes’ onee.’’ But mother was 
obdura and it being Saturday nig! the 
wheel was put away until Monday \ll the 
long Sabbath day the boys wandered uneasily 
about, making surreptitious visits to the back 
shed to admire the trim frame, the polished 


nickeled handle bars. the tight-blown tires, 


and to open the neat little tool bag and han- 


dle and rehandle the odd-shaped tools. All 
through the long prayer at the morning ser- 
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vice, visions of wheels,pushed at a marvelous 
speed by two small boys, appeared and disap- 
peared, only to reappear in some new form. 
Monday was the beginning of the long sum- 
mer vacation and the new machine whirled 
through tne highways and byways of the 
quiet village to the envy and admiration of 
all the youth .and the astonishmeut of the 
older folks. Tuesday brought a letter from 
Uncle Will of Newton, inviting the boys to 
spend,a week with him, and telling them to 


be sure to bring the new wheel, for they 
were to be in tne grand paraae cae Fourth of 
July. Now, Newton was a town of three 


times the size of Ballardsville, some 75 miles 
distant, and the boys were always sure of a 
good time there, for Uncle Will one of 
the jolliest inen alive, a great, overgrown boy 
himseif. 


was 


Suddenly a bright idea struck Jack so for- 
cibly that he fairly shouted, and drawing Ja- 
mie aside he imparted to him his plan. That 
afternoon the boys were so unusually quiet 
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lazily out of the road, gave them a bit of ad- 
venture, for Jamie must stop to kill it. But 
the snake declined to be killed without a 
sharp fight. Finally they treed him ina low 
scrub] oak, from which a few well directed 
stones dislodged him, andthen Jamie got in 





a telling blow as he made a fierce spring at 
Jack, and the battle was practically over. 


When they had stretched him out along the 
road, he certainly was a handsome specimen 
of the constrictor of the north, measuring just 
5 ft 9 in. 


At1l o’clock the cyclometer showed 56 
miles, which with the punctured tire, snake 
tight and several other stops, was very fair 
time, and it was decided to stop over until 


1 o’clock in a grove by the roadside and rest, 
and eat lunch. The day had grown exces- 
sively warm, and when they started out again, 
Jack who occupied the rear seat, took off his 
sweater and fastened it by the sleeves to the 
handle bar in front of him. From here on 
the road was comparatively good,and by half- 





‘WITH A SNORT OF RAGE 
that good Mrs Payson felt that there was 
something brewing, and there was 
‘*Father,’’ said Jamie suddenly at the sup- 


per table that evening, ‘‘Jack and me wants 


to ride to Unele Will’s on our wheel. Can 
we?’’ 

‘*What!’’ sereamed their mother. You 
boys ride to Newton on that bicycle! Well, 


I guess you’ll do no such thing 
But Mr Payson was not inclined to look at 


the matterin so serious a light “7 don’t 
know, mother,’’ he remarked, ‘‘I rather think 
it would do the boys good.’’ \nd Jack kick- 
ed Jamie under the table, for he knew that 
the battle was half won. But Mrs Payson 


was a timid little woman and it took the com- 


bined eloquence of her husband and the twins 

to make her see that it could in 

conducive to their good. 
Finally her consent was gained and at 4 


any way be 


o'cleck Thursday morning the day before 
the Fourth, the boys started on their long 
ride. Mother had put up a delicious lunch 


and just before they started Mr Payson came 
} 


out with a surprise, two nh undsome red sweat- 


ers Which the boys had long wanted. The 
morning was perfect and as they sped away 
at a lively clip their joy was complete The 
sun was just peeping over the hills and the 
fog hung in great white curtains int lower 
valleys Away over toward the edge of ‘ 
wood Bob White whistled clear and near at 
hand a meadow lark burst into song, and a 


red squirrel chattered noisily as he 


along an old stone wall. The boys rode eas- 
ily, for there were several bad hills on the 
way and t ley did not propose to tire hem- 
selves out on the start 

Just on the edge of Chiltonville they met 
with their first mishap, a punctured tire, 


caused by a bit of glass, but Jack, who was 
very handy with tools, soon had that mended, 
and they were on their way more. A 


black snake of unusual size, wriggled 


once 
whicb 


OLD CALEB CHARGED, AND THE RACE WAS ON.’’ 


past two the boys were in familiar territory, 
for they knew the town of Newton almost as 
well as they did their own. 

‘*Here’s Deacon Plummer’s back lot,’’ said 
as they rounded a sharp curve, ‘‘I 
wonder if old Caleb’s pastured here.’’ Old 
Caleb was a Jersey bull of a notoriously ugly 
temper, and many a time had the twins, with 
other boys, teased liim from the safe side of a 
strong fence, just to see him paw the ground 
and hear him bellow. 

‘*Yep, I guess he is,’’ responded Jack, as a 
long low rumble greeted their ears, ‘‘and it 
sounds to me ’s if he was pretty near the road. 
P’raps we can have some fun with him.’’ 
The thought was an added spur, and with 
increased speed they whirled around a slight 
curve in the road, and as Jamie afterward 
said they ‘‘nearly fell off the machine with 
fright 

Old Caleb was certainly very near the road; 
he road, and with head down, and 
tail up, Was pawing and tearing up the earth 
and emitting deep angry bellows as only a 
Lut horrified the twins was 
the sight of two little girls of their acquaint- 
ahead, too terrified 
had been blueberrying 


Jamie, 


he was in the 


bull can. what 
ance huddled in the road 


even to screaln. They 


im a neighboring pasture and had come out 
into the road just in time to meet the bull, 
who had broken through the fence and who 


was unusually ugly and dangerous, 
heat. 
Just beyond where the bull 


owing to 
the intense 


was preparing 


to charge, the road forked, the right branch, 
known as the back road, being unused and 
no lounger a public way, and the left branch, 


where the two little girls stood huddled to- 
gether, the main highway, both leading to 


the village, however. As yet the bull had not 
seen the boys, and all this Jack took in at a 
glance as he peeped over Jamie’s shoulder. 
‘*Put us past in front of him, only not too 
fast,’’ he whispered, ‘‘jes’ so’s he can see the 
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red sweater, an’ then we can beat him down 
the back road.’’ Acting on this plan the 
twins sped past and Jack catching his sweat- 
er from the handle bar waved it wildly in 
front of the now infuriated animal. There 
was just a second’s pause, and the boys slow- 
ed up to be sure their challenge was seen,anid 
then, with a snort of rage, old Caleb charged, 
and the race was on 

The boys well knew that if they 
attain full speed they could easily leave the 


could onee 


bull behind, but old Caleb got under way 
quicker than they could, and in the first few 
yards was dangerously near. The road was 
frightful and the boys received a terrible 


hundred yards 
and even slight- 
sharp 
then 


shaking, but at the end of a 
they were holding their own, 
ly gaining. Suddenly the road took a 
pitch down a short but steep hill, and 
as they caught sight of a railing at the bot- 
tom, it flashed simultaneously through the 
minds of the twins that the river ran just be- 
and that the road took a. sharp turn at 
following the river bank. 
pursuing In a 
late 
im pos- 


low, 
almost a right angle, 

By this time old Caleb was 
rather half-hearted way, but it was too 
to check the speed and it was simply 
sible to turn the corner. 

‘We'll hit the railing in the middle!’’ 
shouted Jamie, and a seeond later the crash 
Fortunately the railing was an old, 
rotten affair, and giving way, the bors shot 
off an eight-fvot bank into about 10 feet of 
water. Both were good swimmers, and be- 
yond severe bruises neither was injured, but 
the new machine lay at the bottom of the 
river. 

By this time old Caleb had arrived at the 
bank, but evidently had no intention of mak- 
ing the jump. Swimming. to a convenient 
rock they debated what they should do, and 
it was decided that while Jamie stayed and 
kept watch, Jack should strip to his shirt and 
swim across the river, and go for 
their uncle, who lived about a mile distant. 

About 4 o’clock that afternoon, happening 
to glance down the road,Uncle Will saw 
one coming that caused him to rub his 
and look again. ‘‘It’s one of the 
sure as I live,.’’ he muttered, ‘‘ but which one 
it is is beyond me.’” Andthenas he got a 
better view of the boy, ‘‘For pity’s 
what’s the lad been doing, and 
brother?’’ And indeed, it was a sorry specta- 
cle that Jack presented, as he turned in at the 
garden gate. The hot afternoon sun had 
dried his clothes, but the mile of dusty road 
had not added to their good appearance, to 
say nothing of a big ugly rent in his trousers. 
There was a bad bruise just over his left eye, 
and though he manfully tried not to ery, the 
thoughts of the new wheel at the bottom of 
the river was too much for him, anda stifled 
sob would now and then break out. 

A few words sufliced to explain that it was 
and the whereabouts of Jamie, but not 
deed that had been the 


came, 


trousers, 


some- 
eves 


twins, as 


sake, 


where’s his 


Jack, 
a word as to the heroic 
the disaster. 


thought it 


cause of 


Although he strange that 


the boys had taken the back road for 
their race, Uncle Will said nothing, but 
speedily harnessed his fastest horse, and 


Jack and a long e with an 
Iron hook at one end into the double seated 
wagon, started after Jamie. On the way they 
stopped for Deacon Plummer to look after his 
bull. Old Caleb was found about half way 
down the road and the deacon, who could al- 
ways manage him, got out to drive him home, 
while the others hurried to the the 
accident. 

Jamie was still 


bundling stout rop 


scene of 


sitting on the rock where 


Jack had left him, mournfuily gazing at & 
gleam of nickel on the river bed, but Uncle 
Will's cheery thoy there, Robinson Cru- 
soe!’’ brought him ashore in a hurry. 


pure sand, 
where it 


The river was 
and the bicycle was clearly visible 
had first fallen, so that after a little skillful 
manipniating of the rope and hook, ‘Unele 
Will’s ‘‘I’ve got a bite,’’ announced that they 
were fast A pull all together 
and the more on terra firma. 
Beyond an ugly where the forward 
tire had struck a railing. and the 


bed it this point 


good stout 
wheel was once 
pune ture 


nail on the 


scraping of some of the nickel and enamel, 
the machine was uninjured, and it was with 
comparatively light hearts that the twins 
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with their precious 
tongues flew merrily 
Jack had 


climbed into the wagon 
tandem, and then their 
as they went over their wild race. 


lost his sweater and Jamie’s was decidedly 
the worse for wear, but the next morning 
when they awoke, bright and early, two hand- 
some new ones hung across the foot of the 
bed. 

The Fourth was a glorious day, and when 
the parade started with the twins on their 
tandem at the head, some one stepped out 


and called for three cheers, and they were 
given with a will, for the brave deed had 


leaked out. 

Of course the story traveled home, 
course the village was prouder than 
the twins, and to this day you can hear 
story of the race of the ‘‘two Jays and 
bull.’”’ 


and of 
ever of 
the 
the 





The Dear Oid War Songs. 


M. A. C. 


In the issue of May 25, 
ing to the origin of a war song entitled The 
little inajor, together with the words, bui the 
last and sweetest verse of all was omitted, 
and for the benetit of those interested I will 
send it: 


was an article relat- 


Now the moon, that shone above him, 
Veils her face as if in grief, 

And the skies are sadly weeping, 
Shedding tear-drops of relief. 

Yet to die, by friends forsaken, 
With his last request denied, 

This he felt, with keenest anguish, 
When at noon he gasped---and died, 

Crying **Oh, for love of Jesus, 
Grant me but this little boon; 

Can you, friends, refuse me water? 
Can yon—when—I—die—so—soon? 


Oh, if we could 


tr) 


only realize more fully 
what the poor soldiers suffered who fought 
and died for their country, there would be 
less levity on the day set apart for the 
ration of soldiers’ graves. Among the major- 
ity of people the poor soldiers are remember- 
ed only on the one day of the year and then 
only for a few hours. The day is celebrated 
by all kinds of sports,instead of the solemnity 
it deserves. Among the old songs is another 
I am anxious to get the words of. It was is- 


deco- 


sued in Frank Leslie’s Fashion magazine, if 
[ remember rightly, and was entitled Memo- 
ries of Andersonville prison pen. I remem- 


ber only parts of the verses, and the whole 
of the last verse, which is this: 

“Oh, we never shall forget it, 

When the gates were opened wide 

And we saw our starry banner 

And our friends were at our side? 
How we laughed and cried like children, 
Though we tried to feel like men, 

As we shouted in our gladness, 

‘Home, yes, home, sweet home, again.° 

Chorus: Freezing, starving, living, dying, 

Father, can they know at home? 

Oh, we never shall forget it 

Though a hundred years to come. 

I think some of our prettiest songs were war 
songs, and I am sorry so many are forgotten. 
I hope if any of our readers are familiar 
with this one they will send the words, as 
there may be others than myself that would 
appreciate them, and be as thankful as I. 

A Brave Young Officer.—During Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia, says Harper’s Round Ta- 
ble, a young officer was very successful in de- 
feating, with a handful of men, a large body 
of Cossacks who had been skirmishing along 
the line for days doing considerable 
damage. The ofticer risked his life in a 
ing deed of bravery, and Napoleon, 
of it, sent for him and praised him. 

**Sire,’’ said the ofticer, ‘‘I am 
your praise, but the cross of the 
Honor would make me happier 

‘But you are very young,”’ said 

‘*Sire,’’ answered the brave ofticer, 
not live long in your regiments.’’ 


? 





some 
dar- 
hearing 


happy for 
Legion of 


Napoleon. 


“we do 


Rural Presidents.—Washington was from a 
plantation in Virginia; the Adamses lived in 
the then little village of Quincey, Mass; Jef- 
ferson resided at his country seat at Monti- 
cello, Va; Madison was a country gentleman 


of Montpelier in the same state; Monroe was 
a rural resident; Jackson was a Tennessee 
farmer, residing at the Hermitage, his coun- 


try seat; Van Buren was born in the village 


of Kinderhook on the 
nearly his whole life 
son lived in a 
made his home at Baton Rouge, 
on the Mississippi river; 


of the 
of the 
court or 
groups of trees ora 
in easy access for use in this 
this be cleared of underbrush, 
stones, or 
tables erected and seats constructed here and 
there among the 
should find its 


and 


Draper, in an 
Board of Agriculture. 


are looked after by 


Hudson and 
there; the _ first 
Ohio village ; 
a little pla 
lived 


little 


Buchanan 





home grounds be 


children, and = g1 





aded for a 
Possibly 





ground 


croquet 


yrove lay be 


other obstructions, smoothed « 


Here the hammoc 


station, a 


trees. 


appropriate 


Address to the Connecti: 


oo, OOO shepherd dogs 





spent 

Harri- 
Taylor 
8 


at 


Wheatland, an obscure place where he had 
country residence; Grant hailed from 
Galena; Hayes lived at Fremont, a small 
town in Ohio; Garfield was from the rural 
Village of Mentor. 
Recreation Grounds.—Cannot a small space 


iven over to the use 
tennis 
some 
found with- 
direction Let 
stumps and 
ff 


lL 
K 


SWinge 
Ving 


be constructed, with a view to safety, 

numerous other appliances pro. ided, 
where child life would find great enjoyment, 
and adult life take great mfort in ‘having 
placed at their command such opportunities 
for harmless and healthful recreation. James 


ut 


Bicycling has proven of benefit to some 
asthmatic sufferers. Changing one’ resi- 
dence to the sunny side of the street or toa 
higher portion of the town, often breaks up 
the disease. One way to relieve asthma is to 
soak blotting or tissue paper in strong saltpe- 
ter water. Then dry it and let it burn at 
night in the bedroom. 

Cattle King. — Gustav Jovariovitch, the Rus- 
sian ‘‘cattle king,’’ has 1,500,000 sheep hich 
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Your clear skin? Mother's. 
Your voice? Mother’s. Your 
slight figure? Mother's. In- 
herited weak lungs? Then 
protect yourself. Live out 
doors; get the fresh air; and 
keep well nourished. 


scotls Emulsion. 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is the best known 
preventive to serious lung 
trouble. It supplies just the 
kind of needed fat; prevents 
useless waste of tissue ; makes 
rich blocd; and fortifies the 
body against attack. You 
should take it at once if you 
feel weak, have no appetite, 


. cy 
or are losing flesh. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION ha us been endorsed by 
the medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your 
doctor.) This is because it is always palatable—al- 
ways untform-—always contains the purest Norwegian 
Cod-liver Oil and Hopophosphites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 
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DO NEXT? 


school days 


T SHALL I 

l nsider my 
‘ttle down at home? 
ll J 


r will J} 


( ollege in the 


roto 





learn some trade 
Such are the 
questions asked now by 


: 
hun- 
dreds of girl graduates from country high 








schools and acaden s In t first place a 
girl should choose, so far as circumstances 
will permit, the occupation or calling for 
which he is best lapte If a bright, 
healthy tudious girl has made up he mind 
that she wants a cdllege education, let her write 
at o1 to the registrar of anv of our women’s 
colleges or the institutions which admit wom- 
en, and ask fe $s prospectus Then, after 
learning the req ements for admission and 
the especial addy tages of each insti 
le r i cle yjlans to ente colleg 
s fa f pos I step will 1 
- S eg ving imac 
ind f lege life will pr ¢ 
o be itever her work in 
if ] i rl who is prepar- 
ed for ce oO has ne the 1 ssal 
nas I ila 1 i all the ( Leyes 
offer ] i T er! ous nts, 
Ww ( t }ve Is S ort 1 ind 
once i or 1 find wa ind 
~ t ! Oo ne enough to wp i¢ 
re f ) b ere i tn 
Wit va 3 WwW have >» spe il 
«ales f f« i e¢ 1 i ol W re 
il [ ’ ep ession Li \ l 
they mig ul hy ing ! S- 
i ] ich f Ss a n m 
il | ate for « gr 
i he Ie@SS1O) i] 
‘ oe of f publie s 1 
by le re l 1 s. The pra 
‘ t ’ sition would be t it- 
tend one ‘ estic science, 
where « ( La thorough train in 
COC KE i t emenh 1) Lies¢ schoo s 
is usu " ohh ool education ind the 
pupil mus e eas 17 vears il One 
fond of reading oug o find the position of 
librarian a u e, and there are now sever- 
al se] s ere profession is taught un- 
der most pleasant conditions. Columbia col- 
lege, New York citv, has a library school, 


being women. 


N ¥, is also 


irths oO} the pupiis 


The library school at Albany, 


library schools can be 


Brooklyn, N Y, 
library, 


well known. Other 
found at the Pratt institute, 
Los Ang publie 
stitnte, Philadelphia, Denver 


library, and the summer 


Drexel in- 
(Col) publie 
Amherst, 





school at 


Mass. Librarians are well paid and the course, 
Which includes everything that the ideal li- 
brarian ought to know, ineluding the modern 
system of indexing and cataloging, can be 
compieted in tw years. 

Piano and organ tuning is a eomparatively 
new field for wo n, but if promises to be 
one i tiie es ! professions that they 
have vlopte The requirements are a 
cory musical ear, a fair amount of musical 
Intelligenes ine ilé re to exeel. A eourse 
of syste ef the theory and prac- 


women at the 


New England conservatory of music in 


ton. anc ! atread shown their 
esneci adaptat » to this kind of work. 
There is } nd for good teachers of physi- 
cal eulture, and girls who harea liking tor 
outdoor sports and gymnastics might find 
this a helpful suggestion. By writing to the 


‘ambridge, Mass, 


physical 


Sargeant gymnavium in ¢ 


further particulars about a course of 


culture could be obtained. 


not yet over- 


The profession of nursing is 


MOTHERS 











crowded, and trained nurses are always 
well, receiving anywhere from 
week, and board. The 
a love for the work, 
tution 


paid 
$15 to S380 a 
successful nurse has 
besides a strong consti- 
and a cheerful, patient disposition. Al- 


most all of our first-class hospitals now have 
training sehools for nurses connected with 
them, and a diploma from one of these in- 


means of her 
and nobly in a good cause. 
Secretary positions pay well, and after at- 
tending the training school for general 
taries in connection with the Y M C A in Bos- 
ton, a girl will have little difficulty 
ing employment. Miss Drinkwater, 
superintendent of the association, 
swer any questions regarding this werk 
other interesting line of teac 
at the Perkins institute, 
women can take 
iery to instructing the 
In the 


Ik any 


sures the 
living honestly 


possesser a earning 


secre- 


in obtain- 
ge neral 
would an- 
An- 
‘ried on 
young 
prepara- 
dumb and blind. 
religious field, young women ean find 
some of which 
without any 


hing is ca 
Boston, wiunere 
course of study 
deaf, 
excellent lines of work, 


are salaried and some remunera- 


tion. Pastors’ dleaconesses 
hurches, 
wish to 
eourse at&t 


assistants and 


are becoming necessities in the larger « 


and receive good pay. Those who 


prepare for such duties can take a 


the training school connected with Northtield 
eminary, Northfield, Mass, where the price 
of tuition and board is only $100 a year. 
Then there is the kindergarten high school 


graduates and even college graduates are tak- 


ng the training ut the various indergarten 


ning senools, and to those who are fond 











of children no work could be more eongenial 

nad delightful The full kinder irteh course 
is two years, and the vaiueds Sol ood kinde1 
gyartners range fron: $500 to 51500 a 

Fo rir] with artistic 1len there are 

LOOIS «¢ tesign by 1 Sco that ol ¢ 
ittractive courses \mong thes Cooper Un- 
ion, the Art Students’ league and the Acade- 
my of Design in New York and the Cowles 
art school in Boston are the best The gains 

t work are not always irge, and the 

of a four-years course New York 

( is considerable, 4 1 compe 
trained in a good chool, « l al 
living. She readily nds a market 
designs for wall papers. Slivel ware, book 
covers and potteries. Women strators, too, 
nd photographers and architects, ail earn 
splendid pay. 

There is really no lin ) professions 
and trades that are now open to educated 
women, Ifa girl will only choose the calling 
for which she has som special liking and 
ibility, she is reasonably sure to succeed. 


pens -Ep 
Four 


outaoor cos 


Days More 


tumes ce 


the best of the 
scribed in 1 columns, 


\ t : 
Votes 1or 


nese 


are coming in, and thus far every postal card 
bt « has mentioned the same costume 
Can it be that one is so much better than the 


other seven? The 
g Drop us a 


polls remain open till July 


postal card mentioning the 


costume you think the most useful and at- 
tractive. The design receiving the largest 
number of votes will win a prize of $5. A 


with the 
and the 


list of the different designs, 
was printed last 


IOUS. 


A Man’s Heart.—Kate 
in one of her recent magazine 
the following in the mouth of a 

‘“T’ve lived 
never seen a 


dates, 


week week prev- 


Pouglass Wiggin, 
stories, put 
pretty wo- 
thirty-six years, and I 
have man’s unbappiness last 
more than six months, and I seen 
a woman make a@ wound in a iman’s heart 
that another woman couldn’t heal.’’ 


Beef 


nan: 


have never 


. 
when loses 


Shrinkage. boiled, one 
pound of weight in every fou and when 
roasted eighteen ounces. Mutton loses even 


more than beef. 


s , 

Ice Cream Now Made ina Minute. 
Ihave an ice-cream freezer that will freeze cream per- 
eetly in one minute; as it is such @ wonder a erowd will 
around, so any one can make from $5 to S6a 
cream, and from 810 to 820 a day selling 
freezers, as people wilk always bny an artiele when it is 
ad monet be that they ean make money by so doing. 
The cream is frozen instantly, and is smooth and free 
from Iumps. I have done so well myself, and have friends 
sueveeding so well, that I feel it my duty to let others 
know of this opportunity, as I feel confident that any per- 
son, in any locality, cam make money, as any person can 
sell cream andthe freezer sells itself. W. H. BAIRD 
& CO., 140 8. Highland avenne, Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., 
will mail you eomplete instructions and wil) employ you 
on salary, if you can give them your whole time. 
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always be 
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HEEDLESS WOMEN. 





Ehey Pay a Sad Penalty for Their Neglect. 


If women only heeded first symp- 
toms—nervousness, backache, head- 
eche, lassitude, loss of appetite and 
sleep; palpi- 
tation, melan- 
choly, ‘‘ blues,” 

etc., and at 
once removed 
the cause with 

Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s 
Vegetable 

Com- 
pound, 
there 
would be 
much less 
suffering. 
But they are 
careless, or their physician is to blame, 
and they drift into some distressing 
female disease. The Vegetable Com- 
pound at once removes all irregulari- 
ties of the monthly period; inflam- 
mation, uleeration and displacement 
of the womb, and all female troubles. 
All druggists have it. Write to Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., if you wish 
for which she will give you 
free. 

‘‘T should not be alive to-day, if it 
had not been for Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, I was suffering 
from an attack of female 
and nothing I had tried 
give me relief; when by the 
advice of a friend I began the Com- 
pound. After using it two months I 
was a different girl, and now at the end 
of six lam entirely eured.”--Mks, ANNIE 
KIRKLAND, Patchogue, L. L 


EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
_are good and prices reasonable. 
Sell 75 Ibs. to earna Boy’s 
. Bueverr; 100 Ibs. for a 
\ GigL’s BICYCLE; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ OR GENTS’ 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 50 
lbs. for a WALTHAM GOLD 
> = WATCH AND CHAIN ; 25 Ibs. 
fora Sotip SILVER WATCH AND CHAIN; 10 Ibs. for 2 
beautiful Go_p Rrve; 50 lbs. for a Dre ORATED DINNER 
Ser. Send your full address on postal for Catalogue and 
Order Blan 
Ww. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 
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greatly 
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could 












The coolness ts refreshing; 
the roots and herbs envig or- 
ating ; the two together ant- 
mating. You get the right 
combination wn HIRES 
Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., 


Philadelphia. 
A 2%e. package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold everywhere. 





2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 








THE 
& Mead 
Lemoe Handy Tablet 
_——- requires neither sugar nor 
eau spoon to make healthful 
Sar ‘ties ond refreshing drinks the 
ica iets moment it touches water. 











Sample Box, 10 cents, 


The RANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St., Philadetphia, Pa. 








RE Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
how to make $3 a day; absolute! 
sure;wefurnish the work and teach yon free; you wor! 


in the loeabit y where you live. Send us your address and 

we will explain the business fully ;remember we a ar 
rofit of &3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure: write 28 once 

P¥aL MANUFACTURING €O., BOX k7, DEPROIT, mich. 





home; 


Sure Cure at 
a free. Dr. W. 
sox 444, Smithville, N. x 


8. Riee. 
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Farmers’ Daughters—XIII. 











A WIDE-AWAKE MISS FROM CONNECTICUT. 
——— 


Talk Around the Table. 


Summer Schools will be held this year as 


follows: The annual assembly at Chautauqua 
Lake, N Y, June 27 to Aug 24, with a long 
list of eminent lecturers; annual assembly 
at Kay View, Mich, devoted this year es- 


pecially to American studies, with lectures by 
proiuinent American and English speakers ;na- 
tional science camp, Canandaigua Lake, N Y, 
July 1 to Aug 26; fourth summer meeting con- 
ducted by the American society for the ex- 
tension of university teaching, to be held in 
the buildings of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Philadelphia, July 6-31; meetings of the 
national educational association and national 
council of education, Buffalo, N Y, July 3-10; 
Roman Catholic summer school, Plattsburg, 


N Y, July 12 to Aug 15. These are a few of 
the most important among the many similar 
sessions to be held in various parts of the 


United States. 


All Learn to Ride.—How many of the read- 


are teachers, 
in the 


ers of this column, who school 


are in favor of supplementary reading 

afternoon, for the most advanced reading 
classes? I like the idea very much. Black 
Beauty seems to be one of the best books for 


this purpose that I’ve yet considered. I 


should like some one to suggest some others 
that, in their opinion are well adapted for 
this work. What can be done to arouse tlhe 
teachers? They maintain a silence which is 
unusual to people in their profession. Girls, 
we must all learn to ride a wheel this sum- 


Is any one listening who is 


Edna. 


mer a member! 


of the Excelsior society.—| 

Delightfully Consistent.—One of Three, how 
I pity you! Or rather I pity the women yon 
associated with.* Not one of them knew 
enough to vote. How you must have suffered in 
such ignorant company! You must have been 
on an Indian reservation oramongthe old col- 
ored ladies of the south, for I have been round 


hay e 


some too and I have not found i.any women 
who were not capable of voting. There were 
afew, but I have found also a great many 
men voting who did not know enough to 
vote. One man marked the name of Cleve- 
land off his ticket, saying he wouldn’t vote 
for him, but he’d vote for Stevenson. I have 
seen foreigners voting that had to depend on 


to give them the right ticket; 
couldn’t read. Women, American burn, 
teachers,typewriters, house- 


someone else 
they 
and educated for 


as 


keepers, etc, are denied the right to by such 
bigoted male voters as you seem to be. Most 
of the teach*rs are women. Do you know 


that in a great many states they are required 
to study civil government and nearly always 


required to teach it? Think of instructing 
young men in civil government and yet not 
having the sense to vote. Isn’t it delight- 


fully consistent? During the last campaign a 
number of young men remarked it would be 
their first presidential vote. On being asked 
whom they intended to vote for, they would 
give the name readily, but ask them why and 
the answer was, ‘‘Oh, I believe in the repub- 
lican, or democratic, party,’’ but not one of the 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


“Wax Yellow,” “Light May Green,” “ Fashionable Brown,” and “ Fine 
Orange” are artificial soap colors, used by manufacturers. 
Do you not prefer your soap as you prefe: your butter, of good natural 


_color? 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., CinTi. 





six had read a single platform or could give a 


single reason why he voted as he did. Very 
few could tell which party was in favor 
of tariff. These are actual facts. One of 
Three makes me think of a fellow who came 
from over tlhe sea. lie could not read or 
write English but remarked that‘‘he’d not 
vote if the fool women were allowed to; they 
didn’t know enough.”’ Now, my friend, 
didn't some pretty girl who believed in wo- 


man’s suffrage refuse to love, honor and obey 
your charming and enlightened self, and there- 
fore you think all women ignorant? I once 


heard the remark, ‘‘Man will trust a woman 
with his name, his honor, lis happiness, 
his children, and sometimes, not often, his 
pocketbook, but never with the ballot box. 
It seems if as she is capable of being trusted 
with everything else, she surely knows 
enough to vote. At least she knows as much 


as her brother anyway.— | Joe. 


Sunday Wheeling Not a Sin.—One tabler 
whether bicycle riding on 
Sunday is wrong. I don’t consider wheeling 
on Sunday really a sin, unless we sin 
out of it. Asin your son’s case,when factory 
work during tlhe week makes it nceessary to 
take such exercise on Sunday, [I don’t think 
there is any harm init. Of course should 
attend all church services, but do not compel 


wishes know 


to 


make 


he 


him to do this; rather coax him, for if you 
compel nim to go, even though you succeed 
in getting the boy to obey. his spirit will rebel. 
God does not expect his children to always 
wear a mournful expression on their faces, 


but rather to be happy and gay, and above all 
to enjoy good health. If there is an Epworth 
league in your town, have him join, and en- 
courage him to take part in it and to 1 


he Thntte- 


pendent of everyone except God, for everyone 
must stand on his own morals. Shorty 

Show Your White Ribbon.—Dear Aunt Mol- 
lie of Connecticut, I thank you personally 
for the solid words of comfort I often get 
fromm your pen Your talk on discourage- 
ments sank dleep down to my very soul. If 
we have no cross we should have no crown, 
and we cannot tell what therharvest will be, 
It remains for us to suw the seed aright and 
trust the rest to our Father that it may fall 
on good ground We aecomplish naught with- 
out help. Now, Alvaretta, show your pure 
white ribbon: you are on the right road, only 
a little in Ly advance, for [ soon shall over- 
take you. Piease don’t stopsending the good 
tried recipes. Aun old-time Tabler Mrs Ja- 


nette of 4. 

Wives Growing Thinner.—Gordon Leigh. } 
have my deepest sympathy, for many times 
have [ wished for something different to get 
to eat. We always have some cereal for break- 
fast, more on account of the children, we 
older ones eat it, and now we think breakfast 
is not complete without it. iv keeping at 
least three of the different cereal preparations 
in the house, it gives a variety. Pancakes, 
either of sweet or sour milk, or fritters, heip 
out in the bread line if it is not convenient to 
make biscuits. If bacon or salt pork is in- 
cluded in your stock of meats, it gives a pleas- 
ing variety to make a ratherthin batter in the 
proportion of a spoonful of milk to an egg, and 
when the meat done dip each piece in the 
batter and fry until a nice brown. Cornmeal 
mush made rather stiff and taken right out of 
the kettle and fried, letting spoonful 
form a cake, is a dish that I am asked quite 
often to make. We often have rice for supper. 
Soup is another excellent supper dish in cold 
weather. Milk soup is flavored with potato 
or onion, or both, or thickened with egg and 
flour mixed, like noodles—only not rolled out, 
just left in little chunks. If you raise your 
own salsify you can have oyster soup when- 
ever you choose. Do your hens have plenty of 
water? That is one cause of their eating their 


Ou 


1s 


each 





DR. B. W. HAIR’S 


| ASTHMA CURE FREE 


A dollar botth and Practical Treatise on Ast! and 








fay Feversent free to any asthmatic who will pay ex- 
pressage. Dr. B.W. HAIER, Dept2i Cinecinnati,oO. 
a 
eggs. I have heard that they 1 It 
also. If your experience is anything like 
mine, the question of what shall we oO 
eat, Will worry you a great deal more in it 
does the men vou have to co Many 
times have LI thought this littie vers« vVhich I 
found in an advertisement for a co book, 
very true: 
“Our mothers and wives, with ened 
lives, 
Are growing perceptibly thinne: 
You can hear them sig as the time draws 
nigh, 
‘What shal? we have for dinner 
\ I M 

Summer Vacation in Winter.—! vuuld like 
to tell the Tablers a good way to enjoy their 
Summer vacation In the winter i st we 
have tried it and enjoy it very mu While 
on your vacation, gather fowers, ferns, ete, 
from the different places you visit, press and 
label as you gather them, and take then me 
With vou. Provide yourself with a_ stiff-cov- 
ered notebook and a bottle of mucilage. Some 
cold, stormy day in winter, when yy. } l 
are feeling dull or blue, take out youn e- 
book and mucilage, get pen and spread 
your souvenirs on the table before y u. see 
that the room is warm and comfortable, and 
you are ready for a pleasant afternoon F'as- 
ten your first thower or fern into your note- 
book and describe the place and = circumstan- 
ces of the time in which you picked it With 
the second tlower do the sa ne and so on as 
long as you like or have time \s you thus 
recall the pleasures of your vacation 1 will 
be living them over aga and the storm, the 
cold or the blues, will be forgotte Vhen 
finished, your book makes a nice enir to 
look at any tline Please try this thd report 
next winter One of Ten Daughters ; 

A Plea for the Innocents.—My tre sling 
hands must write a protest against the slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents I quote from t writer 
in Florida “The birds are killed at e€ sea- 
son of the year when they are reé ng 1 I 
young On passing the rookeries where the 
hunters had been a few days pre . ‘ 
screams and calls of the starving M2 rds 
were pitiful to hear. Some were st fledged 
while others were so young that ev could 
make but little noise But all ta- 
bly starve to death. I annot «deseri the 
horror it gave me to. hear the pitif ims 
of the dying little birds. If « oman 
who wears birds could hear those eries the 
work would soon cease No Christian s ild 
ever carry a grave upon her head, even if 
made of lace and silk. They come and ng 
no more. Their wings, heads and whole bod- 
ies in countless thousands have been sold for 
ornaments to gratify female pride an¢ nit 
We never see a lady’s bonnet bordered with 


the carcases or wings of the slaughtered song- 
sters of the forests that it does not remind us 
of the coffin and the sepulche1 Does ny 
woman imagine these withered corpses are 
beautiful? Not so: the birds lost their be 1uty 
with their lives. ‘*Blessed are the ercel- 
ful.’’ I think so much of this paper that I 


feel sure it is as anxious as I 
dear little. songsters preserved 
arsenic.—[Mrs Maria S. Crooker. 


am to see the 
and without 


eT 
Tommy: Mamma, I wish you were inter- 
ested in foreign missions. Mamma: Why? 


Tommy: ’Cos Billy Barlow’s mamma is, 
and she doesn’t notice when Billy does naugh- 
ty things. 
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feather. After the inflammation has sub- 
dued and the cye cleaned, the horse can be 
for work, and if re-attacked use the 
ment. In this way we can help the 
through the attack and prevent injury to the 
in most Potatoes are not a food 
for horses, but 3 or 4 given at a meal 
with other food 


later cuuses 
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eves 


been 
used 
same treat- 
animal 
eyes 
Cases. good as 
potatoes 
along may assist digestion, but 
too many will often cause colic; if fed in quanti- 
ties they should be either steaMied or boiled: 4 bu 


potatoes would be equal to about 1 bu of oats. 


troubled 


often as once a 


Colic.—G. B. E. has a horse which is 
with bellyache, 
week horses have digestive organs 
and require to be fed with care and not worked 
too hard. When the horse is first brought in, give 
it a little hay, then water, then the Never 
water after feeding. To get the horse in good 
condition, boil a teacupful of flaxseed into a puip, 
and while hot, pour it on 4 pail of bran and make 
a mash of it, and when cool put one of the follow- 
ing powders in it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitrate 
of potassium 40z and nux vomica 2 0Z; mix, 
divide into 24 doses. A mash of the should 
be given for a month once a day. For the relief 


solmetimes as 


some poor 


oats. 


above 


Chica 


of colic, give 2 oz tincture of opium and 2 oz spirits 
of nitrous ether in 4 pt cold water and repeat in 
one hour if needed. 


Blood Disease.—R. P. ©. has lost a number of 
hens; they first appear weak andin a few days 
are unable to rise and soon die. Some of them 
drop dead without showing symptoms of being 
sick. This disease is caused by microbes 
into the blood and tissues causing the w 
described, or it may affect the head causing 
den death. If the chicken is seen early, give it 
a teaspoonful of epsom salts; follow this with 
quinine 1 gr and sulphuric acid one drop, made 
into a pill. Give three this kind daily. 
See that the hens get plenty of good water and 
have access to lime. 
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Parturient Fever.—J. P. G. has a neighbor who 
had a cow which dropped a calf; in a short time 
afterwards she became sick and would not eat, 
stood with head down and bent under the 
belly; she remained in this state fora few days, 
is now better but has not fully recovered. Cows 
are sometimes taken with a fever after calving 
which would present the above symptoms. Treat- 
ment: Give at one dose epsom salts 1 1b and gin- 
ger 1 0z, dissolved in 4 gal cold water. Follow 
this by giving 4 0z doses nitrate of potassium in 1 
pt cold water three times a day for three 
then vive 1 oz each of tincture 


legs 


days, 
gentian, ginger and 
spirits of nitrous ether in 1 pt cold wat twice a 
day. Another cow died 24 after pping 
her calf; when cut into her windpipe was full of 
froth of a ropy material of a pink color. Th 
likely a case of congestion of the lungs. 
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A MODERN MARVEL. 
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lence, 


A Physician’s 

The Doctor Tells the 
After Five Brother 
Him Up. 


Secret of His Recovery 
Practitioners Had Given 
From the Journal, Wadena, Mir 
Learning that Dr H. Thomas, of Mena 
had, after a long and painful illness, bes 
to health under unusual circumstances,a 


reporter sought the doctor with a view 


a true account of what seemed a very 

case, 

Journal 

who t 


The representative of the 
ously received by Dr Thomas, 
servedly and enthusiastically concerni1 


that had been so strangely wrought 
The doctor’s statement follows: 
‘l was taken ill the 20th of February 


what is called articular rheumatism, « 


With a very severe liver complaint. W 


nearly five months, wholly unable to 
troubled 
a bronchial cough. I appetite, 
weight fell from 125 to 90 pounds. For 

in consequence of the I could 
a buggy without help. Iw 


my professional duties. I was 


had no 


rheumatism, 
in or out of 
to try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
when I had taken eight of the pills 
When [I had taken six 
I could climb up in 


two blocks. 
Pink Pills, 
play the E flat bass horn with the 


a band wa 
boys, ao m\ 
chores and hoe in the garden, and I am nn 
ter fitted to attend to the 
than at any timein the 
In the 


or a pain is. 


duties of a pract 
past twenty 


past year I have not known what 


“T was given up by five physici 


said I could not live. ‘Physician, 


self’ was said to have been verified ir 
friends on my first 
the credit of my cure must be 
I now weigh 150 pounds.’ 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
of July, 
Justice of the Peace 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in 
form, all the elements necessary to 
and richness to the ; 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific f 
eases ; locomotor ataxia, partial p 
Vitus’ danve, sciatica neuralgia, 1 
nervous headache, the after effect of la vr 
pitation of the heart, pale and sal 
plexions, all forms of weak..ess either ii 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price,50 cents a box 
boxes for 82.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
addressing Dr Williams’ Medi- 
nectady, N Y. 
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